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COMMENT 


SeLpom has an ofticial appointment been discussed more 
widely and with more interest by politicians than that of 
Mr. Exuintu: Roor to be Secretary of State. During the week 
ending July 15, almost every political newspaper of any im- 
portance in the United States had something to say upon the 
subject. The discussion was noteworthy for two reasons: 
first, the unanimity of the testimony to the preeminent fitness 
of the appointee for the place; and, secondly, the bearing 
which the appointment is presumed to have on the selection 
of the next Republican nominee for the Presidency. As 
Secretary of War, an office which, since our acquirement of 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, and the Panama Canal strip, 
practically embraces not only the control of the regular army 
und of our system of fortifications, but also the functions dis- 
charged in Great Britain by a Secretary of the Colonies, Mr. 
Roor demonstrated the possession of statesmanship of a high 
order, and of qualities that would be specially useful in the 
direction of our foreign affairs. On one oceasion he came 
forward, it will be reeailed, as the official expounder and de- 
fender of what has been termed the Roosrvett corollary to the 
Monroe doctrine, the assertion, namely, that it is our duty, 
while safeguarding Latin-American commonwealths against 
Kuropean aggression, to see to it that they fulfil their inter- 
national obligations. All that can be urged on behalf of that 
far-reaching innovation was unquestionably said by Mr. Roor. 


We take for granted that while he is Secretary of State there 
will be no departure from that policy, the first outeome of 
which is our assumption of-the collection and distribution of 
the revenues of Santo Domingo, unless, indeed, a departure is 
compelled by the Senate’s rejection of the as yet unratified 
treaty with the Dominican republic. There is some ground 
for thinking that Mr. Root, notwithstanding the fact that he 
is sometimes taxed with a lack of geniality, will be able to 
exercise more influence upon individual’ Senators than his 
predecessor was able to attain; it is we!l known that the late 
Secretary had the mortifieation of seeing the Senate not only 
reject the first Ilayv-Pauncerore treaty. but fail to act on 
many reciprocity treaties and other conventions on which Mr. 
IIxsy had set his heart. Mr. Root, on the other hand, in the 
face of concerted and vehement opposition, was able to secure 
the assent of Congress to his bill creating a general staff and 
reorganizing the army system. We repeat that not even by 
newspaper editors who regard the new Secretary without po- 
litical or personal sympathy, is there any dispute as to his fit- 
ness to conduct our foreign relations in a way worthy of a post 
associated with many of the most. illustrious names in the 
history of the republic. 


With regard, on the other hand, to the effect of Mr. Roor’s 
appointment to tne premiership of the present Administra- 
tion on the selection of a Republican candidate for the Presi- 


dency in 1908 there is much difference of opinion. It is 
generally taken for granted, indeed, that Mr. Roor could not 
have been prevailed upon to accept the oftice unless he believed, 
or hoped, that it would prove the vestibule to the White House; 
and in some quarters it has been suggested that he may have 
asked for and received from Mr. Roosrvett a definite assur- 
ance that his candidacy for the nomination should be pro- 
moted by all the influence that legitimately might be exerted 
by the President. The hypothesis that any conversation on 
ithe subject occurred is scarcely consistent with what is known 
of the characters of the two men. It is improbable that Mr. 
RoosreveLt would stoop to bribe anybody to accept a post which 
Danie, Wesster gladly resigned a seat in the United States 
Senate to take. Besides, he seems to have been estopped from 
offering any such inducement by the frankness with which he 
is understood to have avowed his preference for Judge Tarr. 
A correspondent of the Philade!phia Public Ledger was at the 
White House one morning some weeks ago, and there found 
Secretary SuHaw waiting to see the President. “ Well, how is 
the competition for the next Republican nomination for the 


Presidency going on?” the correspondent asked. “ We’ve all 


been bowled out by the President,” replied the Secretary of 
the Treasury. “He has served notice on us that he is for 
Tart. There is no use in discussing the matter any further. 
What is more, the President has begun the work for Tart.” 


It may also be remembered that, about the time when this 
statement was attributed to Secretary Suaw, there were signs 
of a use of the Administration’s influence in Ohio with a view 
to securing the delegation from that State for Secretary Tart 
three years hence. Perhaps it would be easier for Judge Tarr 
to get the delegation from Ohio than it would be for Mr. Roor 
to get the delegation from New York. There is reason to be- 
lieve that last year the President would have liked to see the 
Republican convention of his native State nominate Mr. 
Root for Governor, but the delegates proved intractable, 
evincing a preference even for Mr. Hiaatns, though the latter 
was discreditéd in many eyes by figuring as the personal favor- 
ite of Governor OneLt. A good many things may happen, how- 
ever, between now and June, 1908. Governor HiaaINs is sup- 
posed to have quarrelled with ex-Governor OpELL, and should 
the former gain control of the Republican machine, President 
R00SEVELT may have much more influence at Albany three 


_ years hence than he had a vear ago. Besides, even wire-pullers, 


though they keenly appreciate a “ mixer,” like to have a big 
man for a candidate, somebody whom the voters have all heard 
of and admire. In the present perturbed condition of the 
world, Mr. Root, as American Secretary of State, may have an 
opportunity of making his name a household word. . If the 
great occasion comes, we may be certain that he will not let it 
slip. It is true that there is no precedent in our history for 
the attainment of the Presidency by a man who had never 
previously held an elective office. In stirring times, however, 
new precedents may be made. 


As we pointed out last week, no attempt to minimize or 
localize the cotton-report scandal in the Department of Agri- 
culture will meet with even tacit acquiescence on the part of 
President Roosrvett. The message sent to Secretary WILSON 
from Oyster Bay was as much to the purpose and almost as 
brief as Grant’s “ Let no guilty man escape.” Far from being 
contented with the peremptory dismissal of the associate 
statistician who sought to make money by furnishing Wall 
Street speculators with an advance report of the government 
statistics relating to the cotton crop, the President wrote to 
his Attorney-General: “I most earnestly hope that every 
effort will be made to bring Ho.tmes to justice.” Mr. Roosr- 
vELT added: “The man is, in my judgment, a far greater 
scoundrel than if he had stolen money from the government, 
as he used the government to deceive outsiders and to make 
money for himself and others.” The conviction, planted when 
the Post-office Department was shaken up, seems to be getting 
more deeply rooted every day, the conviction, namely, that 
there really seems to be no room for grafters under this 
Administration. Searcely was Mr. Bonaparte thoroughly 
warm in the chair of Secretary of the Navy when he proceeded 
to reinstate Civil-Engineers WALKER and Harris, who lately 
had been removed from their assignments at the Charleston 


_ Naval Station because the contractors there complained that 


the two officers annoyed them by an overrigorous inspection 
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of their work. In a memorandum submitted to the President 
and approved by him, Secretary Bonaparte pointed out that it 
would scarcely be conducive to the honesty and efficiency of 
the work done for the government if supervising engineers 
could be removed on no other ground than the vigilant and 
conscientious discharge of their duty in holding contractors 
up to the specifications of their contracts. This approved 
memorandum should be interesting reading for contractors all 
over the United States, and also for the politicians on whom 
they rely for a pull. 


The document and its reception by the Chief Magis- 
trate throw a shaft of light upon the story which has 
been going the rounds of the press—-the alleged account of 
a recent interview between President Rooseve_r and Senator 
Knox, of Pennsylvania, who, it will be remembered, was made 
Attorney-General largely through the kind offices of the late 
Senator Quay and of Senator Penrose, neither of whom is 
supposed to have been an inflexible enemy of political jobs. 
According to the anecdote, the President, in a moment of 
good-natured confidential expansion, asked the Senator what 
was thought in Pennsylvania and Maryland of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bonaparte to be Secretary of the Navy. The 
Senator inquired whether the President would permit him to 
reply by recalling an incident that had once occurred in Pitts- 
burg. where a client of his, one Patrick CoLiins, was accus- 
tomed to sleep over his barroom, a convenient location be- 
cause the bartender could consult him at a pinch. One night, 
or rather in the small hours of the morning, the bartender 
woke him up with, “Is Tim Finnecan good for two drinks?” 
“Tlias he thim?” was the reply. “ He has,” was the rejoinder. 
“Tle is,” said Par, and went to sleep again. That may be the 
resigned way in which politicians regard the disposition made 
of the Navy Department. Precisely how Secretary Bonaparte 
relishes the anecdote is unknown. 


The boom for the municipal ownership of public utilities, 
which was supposed to have been launched successfully by the 
election of Mr. Dunne to be Mayor of Chicago, seems to have 
struck a snag. Mayor Dunne has found out that he cannot 
keep the promise made before election day that if his fellow 
citizens would vote for him he would see to it that the street- 
railways were bought by the municipality. He can’t buy them, 
because the money for the purpose is not to be got. That Chi- 
cago had reached the limit of her borrowing powers was well 
known to the voters, but they had been told that the necessary 
funds could be secured by the issuance of certificates under 
the so-called Mur.uer law, passed by the Illinois Legislature 
in order to provide a loophole of escape from the dilemma. 
Now it turns out that the Muetuer law has a string to it that 
Mr. Dunne had overlooked or.neglected to mention. Before 
any certificates can be issued the specific project for which it 
is proposed to issue themy must be submitted to a popular vote 
and approved by a three-fifths majority. Mayor DuNNE seems 
to feel no confidence in his ability to secure the necessary 
three-fifths. He has fallen back on an alternative method of 
securing cheap fares. He proposes to force the existing cor- 
porations to lower their fares or go out of business by effect- 
ing the incorporation of an opposition company, to which he 
would grant a twenty-year franchise authorizing it to con- 
struct and operate some 240 miles of competitive street-rail- 
way. All that he needs, he says, for the formation of a com- 
pany that should be managed exclusively in the public interest 
is the discovery of five philanthropists who would raise the 
capital required and consent that no bonds should be issued, 
that the dividend on the stock should be limited to six per 
cent., and that all the shares, instead of being subjects for sale 
and purchase on the Stock Exchange, should be deposited in a 
trust company under rigorous conditions that would make it 
impossible for outsiders to take the control of the company 
away from the philanthropists. At last accounts the five in- 
dispensable altruists had not been found. 


This is not the only reverse experienced by the American ad- 
vocates of municipal ownership. They got little encouragement 
from the British expert who was invited here to expound the 
advantages of the municipal-ownership system, as exemplified 
in Glasgow. After a careful inspection of the conditions, po- 
litical, fiscal, and economical, prevailing in Chicago and other 
cities in the United States, the British visitor expressed grave 


doubt concerning the expediency of our adopting the municipal- 
ownership plan. We hear much less than we did u year ago 
about the application of the municipal-ownership principle to 
the city of New York. There is still some talk about a com- 
bination between the Republican machine managed by ex- 
Governor OpeLL and the newspapers owned by Mr. W. R. 
Hearst in the coming municipal campaign, but it now seems 
improbable that the opponents of Tammany Hall can secure 
the cooperation of the Citizens’ Union, for which reason, and 
because his administration of the mayoralty has, as a whole, 
given much satisfaction, the reelection of Mr. 
is generally looked upon as assured. 


One American newspaper describes as “ deplorable ” the fact 
that United States Senator Mircuety, of Oregon, should have 
been convicted of a crime the penalty for which is imprison- 
ment in a penitentiary. Another newspaper more justly re- 
marks that what is deplorable is not the conviction, but the 
crime. If the Senator was guilty, his conviction is a praise- 
worthy and promising incident. It will clear the air in 
Oregon. The spectacle of a man wearing a striped suit and 
performing a convict’s work in prison who oceupied but yes- 
terday a seat in the Senate-house at Washington should, and 
doubtless will, have upon the public mind in Oregon, and, 
for that matter, on the whole Pacific slope, the hygienic and 
invigorating effect which, according to ArtstoTLe, the typical 
Greek tragedy was intended to produce. The Stagyrite de- 
clared it to be the office of that species of artistic composi- 
tion to purge the passions by inspiring at once fear and pity. 
The purgation was to be accomplished by the spectacle of the 
Nemesis which follows wickedness even to high places, hum- 
bles the mighty, and brings low the proud. Here was a man 
who had twice performed one of the most difficult feats 
achievable by human beings. Twice had he lived down an 
ugly past. Early in life he left an Eastern State under a 
cloud, and making his way under a borrowed name to a re- 
mote Western community, grew up with it. As a lawyer and 
as a politician he came to be one whom his fellow citizens 
were glad to honor. An admired and trusted leader of the 
Republican party in Oregon, he rose from one post to another 
until he was sent to represent his commonwealth in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Now, the Pacific slope communi- 
ties are exceptionally sensitive concerning the reputation of 
those deputed to speak for them at Washington. When, there- 
fore, the facts were divulged regarding the unpleasant circum- 
stances under which their Senator had originally left the 
Fast, the first feeling provoked in Oregon was one of revolt 
and indignation. Not only did Senator Mircnue ty fail of im- 
mediate reelection, but it looked for a time as if his public 
career were ended. Unquestionably the career of ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred would have ended then and there. 

Strange to say, for Senator there was reserved a 
resurrection. Instead of hiding himself from the averted 
faces of his whilom friends and neighbors he went straight 
heme to Oregon when his term had expired, and there ap- 
pealed from the dug-up story of his long-buried past to their 
vivid recollections of the useful and amiab!e life which he had 
lived among them. The appeal was not made in vain. Men 
have warm hearts in the Far West, and not content with a 
pretended condonation of a piece of personal history which 
might seem ultramontane and ancient, they attested the reality 
of their forgiveness by sending him to occupy once more the 
seat in the United States Senate of which his natural endow- 
ments qualified him to be an ornament. That the triumphant 
survivor of such unique vicissitudes, who twice had emerged 
victorious from a struggle with his own past, should yet ult:- 
mately have succumbed to a sordid and mean temptation is, 
in truth, tragical in the poignant and classical sense of the 
word. Call no man fortunate till he is dead is said to have 
been the admonition addressed to a sovereign whose name is 
a synonym for opulence by one of the wise men of Greece. 
Let no man while he is still living take for granted that he 
ean play successfully the august réle of self-rehabilitation as- 
signed to Jean Valjean in Les Misérables. 


We refer elsewhere to the definite reception and acceptance 
of the post of Russia’s chief plenipotentiary in the forth- 
coming conference with Japan’s representatives at Ports- 
mouth by the statesman who was christened Sercaivs Wirrtr, 
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but who, having been made a count some years ago, is en- 
titled to use the nobiliary particle. We refer to him else- 
where at a length more commensurate with the importance 
of the part which he has played in the past, and seems likely 
to play once more in the-contemporary history of his country. 
We mention here that the prospect of his prolonged absence 
frém his native land at a critical conjuncture is viewed with 
very different feelings by different coteries and parties in the 
Russian community. As for the grand dukes, they are doubt- 
less undecided whether to regret or app!aud his departure. 
The members of the grand-ducal cabal recognize, of course, 
that the delegation of the conduct of negotiations to Count 
Wirte is looked upon by Japan and by the neutral powers as 
a good augury for the prompt conclusion of a peace. Now 
they do not want peace: for three reasons. In the first place, 
the termination of the war upon any terms to which Japan 
will be likely to assent would put an ineffaceable stigma on 
the policy of aggression and defiance in the Far East, for 
which, in the popular mind, they are held personally responsi- 
ble. In the second p'ace, a termination of the war would put 
an end to the opportunities of embezzlement, of which such 
shameful use has been made during the last seventeen months. 
Finally, the conclusion ofsa peace would necessarily be fol- 
lowed quickly by the return to European Russia of the vast 
army under Linievircu, which is known to be honeycombed 
with disaffection. 


It is not forgotten that the conspiracy of December, 
1825, which nearly cost Nicnontas I. his newly ascended 
throne, was organized mainly among regiments. which, 
during their protracted service in central and western 
Europe, had become infected with liberal ideas. The rank 
and file under Linrevitctt may not have become liberalized 
politically, but they are known to have been goaded almost to 
fury by the hardships and privations to which they have been 
exposed by peculation in high places, from the wholesale steal- 
ing of the overcoats donated by a patriotic Moscow merchant 
to the incessant and contemptible adulteration of the quinine 
intended for the field hospitals. If ever, since the Roman Em- 
pire was put up at auction by the Pretorian Guards, a despot- 
ism was threatened with subversion at the hands of its own 
mercenaries, that is the position occupied by the Russian 
autocracy to-day. This the grand dukes know, and they would 
infinitely prefer to see Lintevitcn’s soldiers exterminated by 
the Japanese than to see them brought back to St. Petersburg 
and Moscow in their present frame of mind. At the same 
time they are glad to see M. pk Wirtre sent out of the country, 
for while he was in power embezzlement was impracticab!e. 
Ricueuievu himself was not more grimly intolerant of cor- 
ruption on the part of princes, nor was even Turcort, with his 
bourgeois notions of honesty and economy, more detested by 
the great nobles who had been wont to pillage the French 
treasury. 


So whether M. pe Witte remains in Europe, or is deputed 
to arrange a peace at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, he is 
equally persona non grata to the grand-ducal coterie. It must 
also be acknowledged that his absence is unlikely to be much 
deplored by those advanced Liberals who desire to see repre- 
sentative institutions established in the Czar’s dominions. 
They do not want to see the autocratic principle redeemed, as 
Count WirTE strove to redeem it, by an upright, intelligent, 
thrifty, and benignant administration. They say, what is true 
enough, that great and good ministers of a despot are rare; 


that when they emerge they find it hard to keep their heads . 


above water; and that seldom, if ever, do they have successors. 
They hold it to have been a blessing for France, as things 
turned out, that Lovis XVI. had not sufficient strength of 
mind to keep in office a man like Turcot, who, by wisdom, 
justice, and energy, might have saved the absolutist monarchy. 
It is certain that throughout his public life Count Wirre 
has set his face inflexibly against the introduction of consti- 
tutional government into Russia. One can understand, there- 
fore, why Russian Liberals, while rendering full justice to his 
economical achievements and intentions, shed no tears over 
his temporary removal from his native land. The men to 
whom his absence is a serious and perhaps fatal calamity are 
those Conservatives who comprise a large and very influential 
part of the Russian landowners, who have great influence at 
the imperial court, and who honestly believe an autocratic 


system more suited to the national temperament and history 
than would be representative institutions, though they desire 
to see it purged of the abuses by which it has been overlaid 
during the last two reigns. These men have lost in Count 
Wirte their exemplar, their pilot, and their champion. 


The President received this year from Williams College the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. He had not had it before, and 
he said he prized it particularly coming from Williams. Such 
a degree is a personal tribute. It might have fitted Dr. Roosr- 
VELT a shade better if it had heen Doctor of Dictation. Some 
critics consider that Letters leave off where dictation begins, 
but as yet there is no rule about that. It depends. 


Mr. Jerome said in his Ottawa, Kansas, speech, that “there 
should be two sets of statutes, one for the moral yearnings 
of rural communities.” He has been criticised for so saying, 
and expresses surprise that his remark should have been taken 
seriously. No wonder it was taken seriously; it is so lamen- 
ta2bly sensible. Maybe it applies more to New York State than 
to Kansas, but here, at least, a Legislature that would act 
on it would give enormous relief to the governments of vast 
city populations. Better, however, than two sets of statutes 
are laws, like the local option law in Vermont, which give 
moral yearnings a ehance to express themselves in the precise 
measure and locality in which they exist. 


The chief value of the Equitable revelations is educational 
rather than disciplinary. That the officers of the company, 
including the directors, should have been brought to a real- 
izing sense of what, they were doing is not less useful than 
that the public should have been informed. As a result of 


the report of the Frick committee and the publication of 


the Henpricks testimony every officer of every insurance com- 
pany in the country has had notice that the standard of ad- 
ministration for insurance companies has been raised, and 
that policy-holders and public expect every responsible insur- 
ance officer to make his conduct square with it. That general 
result is of great importance; of more importance, indeed, 
than any particular or individual result whatever. 


Mr. James ALEXANpDeEn’s illness is sure to provoke much sym- 
pathy. Whatever Mr. ALEXANDER’s sins of omission may have 


been, and whatever he may have done that was wrong, it will 


be widely believed that he never at any time consciously de- 
viated from what he believed to be right. It was he who 
brought on the inquiry that has hurt himself as well as many 
others. We do not find it hard to believe that he would have 
done what he did even if he had foreseen the consequences. 
Without doubt as the chief and most responsible officer of the 
society he felt his responsibility to the public, and he probably 
determined at last to end a condition of affairs that he could 
not control. His case is by no means one of clear self-sacri- 
fice, but his stubborn recalcitrancy had a creditable amount 
of conscientious obstinacy mixed in with it. He had a good 
job, and was by no means averse to profiting by its oppor- 
tunities, but a looter he never meant to be, nor ever was. 


The hot weather makes it a suitable time to think about 
the Panama Canal work and its great natural difficulties. 
Is it any fun to work hard when it is as hot as it has lately 
been hereabouts? No; it is no fun. On the isthmus it is 
usually hot, and it is not affirmatively healthy down there yet. 
The newspapers printed last week a letter from one Mowsray, 
a clerk of the canal commission, who says that he and his 
wife are living at a good new government hotel three miles 
from Panama, and that the board is good and the climate 
more comfortable than that of Washington at this season. 
He likes the work and the place, and is not afraid of yel- 
low fever. We hope to see more such reports. It is highly 
important that the folks who are going to do the work at 
Panama should find life endurable while they do it. There 
were at last accounts about 12,000 men at work on the canal, 
quite as many as can be taken care of at present. Mr. SHonts 
said before he started for the isthmus that what he was most 
busy about now was to provide good underlying conditions 
for work, to perfect the sanitary arrangements, get better 
drinking water, provide more and better housing and lodging. 
and provide to get the laborers to and from their work, 
and for recreations‘ and amusements for them. It is of 
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obvious importance that an army of men, separated from their 
families and working in a hot climate, shall find wholesome 
entertainment in their leisure. Those men must have some 
fun—a decent minimum of fun—or they won’t keep we!l or 
work well. Mr. SuHonts took back with him a physical di- 
rector to organize a general system of games .and amuse- 
ments. That is well. Later a few hippodrome troupes may be 
lured to Panama, or maybe Coney Island will move down there 
for the winter. 
wholesome food, the least detrimental drinks that will satisfy 
the workers, decent lodgings, and due amusement. Given all 
these, the canal will be built some time, but it will never be 
built if the work is not made reasonably attractive. So far 
as yet appears the best chance to get the work finished within 
a reasonable time is to cut it up into suitable lengths and let 
it out to contractors. 


The prospective British-Mexican railroad from Tehuantepec 
to Coatzacoalcos, in Mexico, will constitute a new transcon- 
tinental line, 190 miles long. 1200 miles north of Panama, and 
800 miles south of New Orleans. About ten millions has al- 
ready been spent on the road, and $30,000,000 is being spent 
on the ports, and the projectors of it believe that their 
enterprise, when completed, will make a considerable difference 
in the world of trade. 


One of the difficulties that some of the larger of the Eastern 
colleges have is to make birds of different feather flock to- 
gether irrespective of their plumage. Thus the dean of Yale 
reports to President Hapiey that one of the worst evils in 
Yale is the segregation of rich students in expensive dormi- 
tories. Evidently this evil results from a propensity of the 
same sort as that which inclines rich people in New York to 
huddle together on Fifth Avenue, or as near it as they can 
get. Dean Fisuer says the worst of it at Yale is that it 
brings together, especially in sophomore year, “those who 
aim to form the society sets whose chief purpose in college is 
popularity and social recognition.” To room in the expensive 
dormitories is thought, says the dean, “to help one’s chances 
of social advancement, and this is undoubtedly true.” We 
have the same experience here. The Fifth Avenue people 
have a conceded social advantage of location. “If the social 
honors of college are to have any value,” adds Mr. Fisuer, 
“all men should have an equal chance to gain them.” Maybe 
they should, but certainly they don’t. We fancy that in the 
big Eastern colleges such things go partly by inheritance and 
association, and are bourid so to go, just as they do in great 
measure in even so untrammelled and cosmopolitan a city as 
New York. Hereditary “pull” goes a good way socially in 
the older colleges nowadays. If Dean Fisuer can find a 
remedy for that he will have demonstrated that he is a smart 
man, not a Smart-Set man, but the other kind of smart. 
Society in the big colleges is painfully like society elsewhere. 
There are differences, but they are not so much marked as 
the likenesses. 


It is entirely natural that the rich boys should live in the 
more expensive dormitories. The buildings are very com- 
fortable. One of those at Harvard advertises in a college pa- 
per suites of one to four rooms with bath—* large, light rooms, 
tiled bathrooms, polished-oak floors, telephone ”—all the usual 
things that folks who can afford them want nowadays in 
their dwellings. A youth who can afford these comforts and 
embellishments will have them if it is convenient. And the 
dwellers in these dormitories will be influenced by propinquity 
and play more or less with one another. That comes nat- 
urally. To seek out companions and acquaintances elsewhere 
would call for special enterprise and effort. At such colleges 
as Yale and Harvard the classes are now so large that no 
student can well get to know all his classmates. He must 
necessarily attach himself to some group, and he usually com- 
bines with the one that comes handiest—the group of class- 
mates who live about as he lives and want about what he 
wants. The upshot of it is that the richer lads tend to flock 
together, and men of different training, habits, social expe- 
rience and purposes rub together somewhat less than they did 


in the earlier days when numbers were smaller. It is a pity, — 


but how is it to be helped? The only way that is suggested 
is to try to follow the plan that works at Oxford and Car~- 
bridge, where the various colleges which make up the uni- 


There must be high wages for good men, ° 


versities split the mass of students up into arbitrary groups 
not too large for acquaintance to be general among their 
a In our colleges men who might not otherwise get to- 
gether meet in athletics if they happen to be athletes, or in 
any special outside work they may pursue. College athletics 
are much maligned. Credit them with this, that they do mix 
up different sorts of men. A like result issues in the larger 
outside world from most of the serious occupations which 
men follow. Men usually play with men of their own kind 
or set. They work with any one with whom their work brings 
them in contact. Credit it to work, which is a good deal re- 
viled, that it throws different sorts of men together to their 
mutual profit. 


A subscription agent named Cuartes H. Ante told a broker 
that unless he paid $500 for a notice in a book to be called 
America’s Smart Set, about to be issued by the Town Topics 
Company, things would be printed in Town Topics about him 
which he would very much regret to see in print. AHLE car- 
ried a letter from the managing editor of Town Topics en- 
dorsing him as a subscription agent. The broker, disapproving 
of AHLE’s proposition, paid him in marked bi!ls in the pres- 
ence of a concealed witness, and ANLE was promptly locked 
up in the Tombs. Town Topics has disavowed AHnLr’s threats 
and methods with impassioned heartiness. In AuLe’s sub- 
scription book appear the names of many of the best-known 
people in the country as subscribers of sums ranging from 
$100 to $1000. Most of them were down for $500. Whether 
they subscribed on the strength of inducements such as were 
held out to the broker, or merely out of the largeness of their 
hearts, and to encourage letters, is not known, but continues 
to be a fruitful subject of conjecture. What people will do 
to get their names in print is only less surprising than what 
they will do to keep their names out of print. 


It seems that the Scandinavian discrepancy has penetrat * 
our Northwest. Our Norwegian fellow citizens want Wash- 
ington to bestir itself in behalf of Norway, and our Swedes 
are for having the President show extra consideration for 
Sweden. In Minnesota Senator Knute Netson, Republican, 
is a Norwegian, and Governor Joun Jounson, Democrat, is 
a Swede. They are looked upon as leaders by the Norwegians 
and Swedes, respectively, but it seems that being discreet men 
they are chary of letting European and American politics 
get entangled, and keep away from the meetings where Scandi- 
navian issues are discussed. Happily, it still looks as if Nor- 
way and Swed-a would part without blows, but even so, the 
split promises to have its effect in the Northwest in pro- 
moting political separation between the two races. 


A race difference between negroes and whites prevailed for 
several hours on July 14 on the North River side of New 
York. The proceedings were very active indeed, participa- 
tion of blacks and whites being, so far as one can judge, 
equally energetic and effectual. That no one was killed seems 
to have been due chiefly to the vigorous intrusion of plenty 
of policemen, but partly (it may be) to the successful activi- 
ties of the Society for the Dissemination of Safety Razors 
among the Africans. The casualties recorded were due to 
contact with bricks, bottles, feet, fists, policemen’s clubs, and 
such blunt instruments. Jonn West ty, colored, was locked 
up for defending himself with a razor, and WituiaMm Rices, 
colored, for brandishing a carving-knife, but the reports show 
a creditable absence of deadly weapons. Outside com- 
mentators in noticing this occurrence will please notice that, 
regrettable as it was, it presented many features of a fair 
fight, the pleasures of which, so far as there were any, were 
equitably distributed without much regard to color. In dealing 
with these hot-weather developments of temper New York has a 
great advantage in being able to concentrate a large force of 
policemen on a given district in an extremely short time. 


In the issue of July 8, speaking of the President’s action in 
the Santa Fé Railroad case the Week ty said, “ It developed 
that these other roads were giving unlawful rebates to the 
Johnson Harvester Company.” It was the International 
Harvester Company, not the Johnston, whose case was cited 
by the President, and that the Weexty had in mind. We 
regret a slip which made us do injustice to the Johnston Com- 
pany, which had no connection with the case mentioned. 
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Russia’s Chief Plenipotentiary 


Besipes many men of literary talent which, in the cases of 
TURGUENEFF and DosTOYEVSKIY, amounted to genius, and one 
veneral of exceptional capacity, SKOBELEFF, contemporary Russia 
has produced three men who not only have made a profound im- 
pression on their fellow countrymen, but occupy conspicuous 
places in the eves of the world. We refer, of course, to ToLstot, 
PoBIEDONOSTSEFF, and Witte. To a portrayal of these three per- 
sonalities Senator BeverIpGe has devoted a chapter of his recent 
hook, The Russian Advance, to which events have given a peculiar 
timeliness and value. It is the last-named of the three, or, to give 
him the title conferred upon him a few years ago, Count WITTE, 
who is now brought into the foreground by his selection for the 
thankless and almost impracticable task of ending upon terms 
endurable by his nation’s dignity and pride a war which he 
oppesed from the beginning, and which has brought Russia noth- 
ing but disgrace. 

Sercius Wirte, and, for that matter, PoBlEDONOSTSEFF also, 
are products of that fluidity of social conditions which was con- 
templated by Perer THE GREAT, and to which the Russian com- 
munity has for generations tended to approximate. The ideal, 
that of a democracy surmounted by an autocrat, has, it is true, 
not even yet been reached, for some powerful historical families 
still exist; but there is already a close approach to it. In the 
conception of the greatest of the RoMANOFFs, a conception car- 


vied out in practice by most of his successors, the favor of the 


Czar, secured by faithful and efficient service, was to be the 
sole passport to social distinction. No Russian of our time has 
personified more impressively the working of this principle than 
he who hag been chosen to act as the chief plenipotentiary of 
Nicno.as IT. in the peace conference with Japan’s representatives 
that is presently to be held at Portsmouth, Whether the ex- 
Minister of Finance and present Presi¢ of the Committee of 
Ministers is descended from those brothers De Witt, who, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, played so memorable and so 
tragical a part in the history of the Netherlands, we know not; 
hut if such lineage be his, he is, of course, entitled by inheritance 
to the nobiliary particle. What we do know is that early in the 
iiieteenth century there came to Russia from Holland an emi- 
vrant of that name, one of whose descendants, some decades later, 
we find settled at Tiflis in Transcaucasia, where, beginning as a 
storekeeper, he gradually acquired sufficient capital to do a sort 
of banking business. There, rather more than fifty years ago, 
his son Sercits was born. Having received a fair education, the 
hoy obtained a subordinate clerkship in one of the departments 
of the Odessa Railway, whence he rose, step by step, until he 
came to be known in his vocation as one of the most competent 
railroad men in Russia. He first attracted the attention of the 
government, and of the Czar ALEXANDER II. himself, by relieving 
the congestion which threatened to disable the Russian army in 
the last war with Turkey. Invited after the war to assume prac- 
tical control of an important railway system, he’ evinced so 
much sagacity in the matter of railway tariffs that he was 
transferred to the government service, being placed at the head 
of the railroad department of the Ministry of Finance. In this 
new position he exhibited so much ability that in the course of 
a few months he was appointed by the Czar Minister of Ways 
and Communications, and only a year later was promoted to one 
of the very highest—if not essentially the very highest—offices in 
the empire, that of Minister of Finance. What he accomplished 
in this post constitutes one of the most important chapters in the 
economical history of modern Russia. He found the country suf- 
fering from an almost incessant dread of a deficit in the im- 
perial exchequer, due partly to gross financial mismanagement 
and partly to official blindness to new sources of revenue; while 
at. the same time the productive energies of the people were 
choked by the constantly increasing pressure of the rural popula- 
tion on the contragted field for agricultural employment. He 
relieved the glut of the labor-market caused by the excess of 
supply over demand by encouraging the establishment of native 


manufactures on a great scale, and thus providing an outlet . 


for the activities of the surplus of the peasant population. He 
reformed the national finances, first, by putting an end to em- 
bezzlement and wastefulness, and by introducing a rigorous sys- 
tem of accounting and auditing; and, secondly, by multiplying 
the empire’s fiscal resources. He caused the state to become the 
owner of the larger part of the railways in European Russia, and 
saw to it that they were managed at a profit instead of at a loss. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway is his work. It was he, also, who 
brought about the goyernment monopoly of the manufacture and 
sale of vodka, the national alcoholic beverage, a monopoly where- 
by not only has an immense income been procured for the Treasury, 
but the quality of the commodity has been signally improved, 
while inebriety has been greatly lessened by the official regula- 
tions with regard to the quantity purchasable by an individual 
and the place of consumption. The old vodka-shop, which was 
a breeding-place of destitution, vice, and insanity, has almost dis- 
appeared. As the Russian instinct of gregariousness had to be 
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satisfied, the tea-house has gradually taken the place of the van- 
ished public-house. It was the desire of M. bE WITTE to make 
the importation and sale of tea also a government monopoly, but 
this plan had, not been carried out at the time of his removal 
from the Ministry of Finance, a remeval due to the rancorous 
cnmity of the grand-ducal coterie, to the members of which his 
businesslike methods, sturdy independence of character, and abso- 
lute incorruptibility had given great offence. 

To have doubled the national revenue from indirect taxation 
would have sufficed in almost any country to make the reputa- 
tion of a Secretary of the Treasury; but this feat did not by any 
means exhaust the list of the services rendered by M. pe Witte 
in the capacity of Finance Minister. He it was who established 
the gold standard in Russia and who made the paper currency 
redeemable at par by amassing an immense quantity’ of gold in 
the imperial bank. It is no fault of his that during the last 
seventeen months Russia has been a borrower on the stock ex- 
changes of the world, and that her own reserves of gold are sus- 
pected of having been depleted to a considerable extent. So far 
as he could exercise his influence, after he was “kicked up- 
stairs” from the Ministry of Finance to the presidency of the 
Committee of Ministers, he exerted it against the encroachments 
of the Yalu Lumber Company on Korean territory, and against 
the delay in the evacuation of Manchuria, foreseeing that these 
proceedings would provoke Japan to war, and recognizing that 
for a contest at the eastern end of Asia Russia was unprepared, 
the railway around the southern end of Lake Baikal not having 
been constructed. The fact that his Cassandralike prophecies 
have -been fulfilled to the letter has not tended, of course, to en- 
dear him to the grand dukes, but they are not above making use 
of a man in whom, considered as a financier and practical political 
economist, all intelligent Russians have unlimited confidence. To 
M. pe Witte himself, however, it must seem like the irony of 
fortune that he should now be called upon to minimize the re- 
sults of a disaster that he did his utmost to avert. 

In view of the weak and vacillating character of the present 
Autocrat of All-the Russias, it may be taken for granted that the 
post of the Czar’s chief plenipotentiary in the peace negotiations 
would not have been bestowed on M. pe WirTTE without the as- 
sent of the Empress Dowager and of the grand dukes. They are 
reported to have acquiesced in the appointment with alacrity, 
and even with cheerfulness. A sinister motive has been imputed 
to them. It is suggested that the enemies of M. pe Witte in 
high places may have foreseen that the negotiations will prove 
abortive, or else that the terms the acceptance of which the chief 
plenipotentiary may feel himself constrained to advise will be 
such as would subject Russia not only to profound humiliation, 
but also to territorial dismemberment and a heavy pecuniary in- 
demnity. In either event, they may reckon upon his forfeiting 
his existing hold upon the public esteem and confidence. Why, it 
may be asked, should they deem it of so much importance that 
the prestige of M. pe Witre should be impaired, if not destroyed ? 
It is, we answer, because the ex-Minister of Finance is the idol 
of those honest Conservatives who desire to save the autocracy 
by purifying, invigorating, and endearing it, and who constitute 
the only political party which the grand dukes have reason to 
fear, because, conceivably, if not probably, they might control 
the army. Rightly or wrongly, the members of the grand-ducal 
coterie view the demonstrations of so-called Liberals, and even the 
plots of Nihilistie revolutionists, without collective apprehension. 
They know, of course, that one of their number may fall a victim 
to dynamite, a bullet, or a dagger—like the Grand-Duke Sercius— 
but they assume, and up to to-day history has justified the as- 
sumption, that the autocratic system would survive. They have 
read attentively the annals of the French Revolution, and they 
have made up their minds that if Louts XVI. had possessed firm- 
ness enough to deal with the first revolt against his authority 
as General BoNApARTE, acting for the convention, dealt with the 
uprising of the Paris sections, the ancien régime would never have 


succumbed. They regard, therefore, any compromise on the part 


of the reigning autocrat with the national aspirations for self- 
government—such a concession, for example, as ALEXANDER II. 
is known to have made in the last days of his life at the sug- 
gestion of Loris MeLikorr—as an act of criminal weakness, a 
base betrayal of the interests of the dynasty. Under such cir- 
cumstances they would deem themselves at perfect liberty to 
depose, or even assassinate, the ruling sovereign, as was done in 
the case of Peter III., of Pawt IL. and also, it is suspected, of 
the Emperor previously named. Nor, as experience has shown, 
would such a palace coup d’état present any insuperable diffi- 
culties. The Nihilists have next to no representatives among the 
generals and higher officers of the army, and the resolute Liberals 
but few. Except in December, 1825, when the insurrectionists 
professed to act in the name of the oldest son of ALEXANDER L., it 
has always proved impossible to array any considerable number 
of regiments against the absolutist régime. It is quite otherwise 
with the convinced Conservatives, who believe in a paternal gov- 
ernment, but who want the Russian autocracy to deserve that 
honoreble name, and who include almost all of the. surviving his- 
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torical families and great landowners. The military hierarchy 
is full of the representatives of this party, and if they saw fit 
to uphold such a man as M. pe Witte in the position of Prime 
Minister there is no power or influence in Russia that would be 
able to overthrow him, so long as he kept ostensibly the geod-will 
of the reigning sovereign. Now these Conservatives aye quite 
right in regarding M. pe WITTE as the Turcot of Russia, a man 
both eager and qualified to save the absolutist régime, because, 
while inflexibly opposed to representative institutions, he has 
proved his ability to rescue the autocracy from bankruptcy, and 
rehabilitate it, materially and morally, in the eyes of the Rus- 
sian people. 

With men like and Turcot, however, there can be 
no stealing: no polite connivance at embezzlement and fraud on 
the part of the black sheep of the reigning family. That, probably 
enough, is the reason why certain members of the grand-ducal 
coterie hate M. pe Witre more than they hate a Nihilist, and 
gladly would see him removed from Russia at this critical con- 
juncture. 


Enjoyable Relations 


THERE is in the Katha-Upanishad a very ancient prayer which 
one notes not for any excessive fervor, but for its altruistic motive. 
“ May He protect us both,” it begins, and continues, “ May He 
enjoy us both.” One may search the collects of the Church in 
vain for a parallel, a sense of care for the joy beyond the ,human. 
To be sure, the Calvinistie catechism opens up grandly with the 
whole duty of man, which is to glorify God and enjoy Him for- 
ever; but that, after all, is still for the benefit of the creature, 
though it might be tacitly intended to make for the fuller joy 
of the Creator. Again, one of the stock questions for self-ex- 
amination of the Calvinistic-bred conscience is whether the soul 
could accept eternal damnation for the glory of God, but this 
is at best a sorry enjoyment to extend, and there is apt to be a 
lurking sense that one’s willingness is likewise one’s means of 
escape. Still, the extent to which one is willing to suffer 
that another may rejoice is the ultimate test of sincerity of 
affection. 

But the real point of the ancient prayer seemed to-be the 
desire to hold a human relation at so high a ‘evel that the 
Creator himself might enjoy it. “ May our wisdom grow bright 
together,” the little prayer continues. Royce, in his attempts at 
doctrine in the second half of The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 
points out to us that in as far as we suffer only from limitation 
and imperfection, our Creator must suffer with us, and in us, 
so that the interests of God and man would, in the last analysis, 
be identical. Indeed, we can only think of His untroubled per- 
fection while we struggle if we accept some such uplifted -and 
far-sighted view in which the threads of sorrow and mistake 
enwoven in the tapestry of life are but the necessary contrasts 
and shadows which complete the beauty of the whole. But even 
so, the thought of adding to the sum of light and perfection in 
creation is a powerful stimulus toward fineness of conduct and 
of thought. 

Many people are restrained from unworthy deeds and ungentle 
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speech by consideration for another's feeling; it is the imme- 
diate and visible pain they shrink from witnessing. But a less 
usual care is for the whole stretch of a relationship, the keeping 
it across the gulf of years, aye, for a lifetime, mayhap, a matter 
of such beauty that “ He may enjoy us both,” 

Life; after all, is compact not of things, ner yet of activities. 
tasks, and pleasures, but, above all else, of the Mtricate relations 
in which we stand to other men; many and various, major and 
minor as these may be, there yet remains not only an aspect of 
conduct suitable to each, bitt a definite choice as to the plane 
of exaltation upon which relationship shall be held. Exaltation 
is a level many fear, and, like all heights, it has its dangers: 
the vision may easily swim and the thoughts grow heady, but 
when we contemplate the sordidness and commonplaceness which 
paint in dull drab the recurrent days of average life, we grow 
to feel that even a fall from a dizzy height may be better- than 
the weary dragging of the feet across a dusty plain. 

Probably the first condition of a noble relation is effort. No 
one has ever yet drifted into nobility. No one, sad as it may 
seem, has ever achieved a fine and lasting friendship, a complete 
marriage, a close and helpful bond of parent and child, without 
a conscious struggle. For a fine relation shoots out beyond the 
necessary and the obvious duties, and decorates itself with works 
of supererogation. These are the tasks that a man in love in- 
stinctively performs. That is a state of divine enthusiasm where 
the set limits of duty seem a hopelessly meagre expression of 
the surplus emotion. But being in love, like all enthusiasms. 
is of the spirit, and the wind of the spirit bloweth where it 
listeth, and cannot be counted upon to abide. The gift of such 
visitation of emotion is a chance and casual comer to poor mor- 
tality, though doubtless if this were paradise each human being 
would perennially be in some such fervent frame of mind toward 
every other being. But under earthly conditions it sets the nerves 
to irritated tingling, and by its very unwontedness sets the brain 
to inventing rhymes. To follow Eros for his loaves and fishes 
is not feasible as a permanent pursuit, and the true task is to 
turn the spontaneous glow of feeling into a steady current of 
ready sympathy and acceptable service. 

Effort, then, is the first condition of adequate human relations. 
Perhaps the power of unselfish enjoyment is the second. Nothing 
so smooths the roughness out of the path of life as the gift of 
ready humor untouched by malice. Half the melodramas and 
turbulent tragedies of existence are done away with by the whole- 
some habit of greeting life’s incongruities with laughter. 

“ Not even their pains must make them sorrowful,” writes an 
old Italian poet of true lovers, and the maxim holds even more 
steadfastly true of the less enthusiastic relations in life, those 
slower feelings, standing off from the momentary impulse, while 
they steadfastly build and laboriously cement the temple of 
their harmony. 

The third truth upon which all satisfactory relationship to 
mankind is based is the settled conviction that it is not what is 
given us that adds to the joy of being and the sacredness of life, 
but what we give. It is infinitely better to have felt without 
return than to have accepted without feeling. It is just this 
fact of the independence of the perfect relation, its power of 
creating and completing its own existence, which makes steadily, 
more and more as we realize it, for fulness of enjoyment. 


The Disaster on the U. 8S. Gunboat ‘* Bennington” 


HILE the United 
W States gunboat 

Bennington was 
riding at anchor in the 
harbor of Sar Diego, Cali- 
fornia, on the morning of 
July 21, one of her boilers 
exploded, killing and 
maiming a number of her : 
crew. The full force of 
the explosion manifested’. 
itself at a point just for- 
ward of the ship’s funnel, 
and many of the sailors, 
injured and dead, were 
blown into the water. 
There were several harbor 
craft in the neighbor- 
hood, and these and small 


was built in I890, is a 
twin-screw vessel, with 
three-masted-schooner rig 
and funnel. The 
Bennington distinguished 
herself in 1893 by a nota- 
ble voyage which she made 
to Europe, in the course 
of which she ealled at 
thirty-one ports and frav- 
elled over twenty - four 
thousand miles im_ ten 
months. Last November 
she went to Colon and as- 
sisted in preventing the 
threatened revolution. Her 
officers are Commander 
Lucien Young, in com- 
mand: Lieutenant A. 


boats from the shore went F. Yates, Ensigns C. P. 
to the rescue, saving many SS Wade and N. K. Perry, 
who were striving to keep Midshipmen Leo’ Sahn 
afloat. The upper deck and L. H. Lacy, Past As- 
of the Bennington was aS — sistant Surgeon A. E. 


shattered and part of it 
carried away. 
The Bennington, which 
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The United States Gunboai “ Bennington,” on which a Boiler Explosion 
Killed and Wounded many of her Crew in San Diego Harbor 


Peck, Paymaster C. Mor- 
ris, Jr.. and Pay Clerk 
H. O. Metius. 
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The Riddle of the Ages 


The problem discussed by the author in the following article is that greatest of all scientific 
questions—the origin and first cause of life on our planet. If the conclusions of the author, 
now published for the first time, prove to be correct, all former theories—the teachings of 
scientists like Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, and Haeckel—will have to be modified to conform to 
the new theory of the origin of life and of life-forms on the earth here indicated by the author 


By Dr. Charles W. Littlefield 


T is my privilege to present what is demonstrated to be a 
solution of the advent of life-forms on this planet of inorganic 
matter. I do not ask the reader at this time either to ae- 
cept or indorse what I shall say. I shall await with com- 
placenty the decision as to the correctness of my conclusions, 

believing they will be fully justified by careful investigation. 

My reasons for stating that life is produced by the experiments 
outlined in the following article are: 

Whatever the nature and source of the life principle, we can 
only know it as it manifests itself through matter. 

These manifestations are observed, first, in the building of or- 
ganized forms out of unorganized chemical compcunds; second, 
in the producing of spontaneous movements in these organized 
forms. 

These two classes of vital phenomena cover every manifestation 
of life force, and wherever these are observed there the life prin- 
ciple is at work. 

If we think of reproduction we are only repeating the first 
process—that is, the building of organized forms out of unor- 
ganized chemical compounds. 

The parents are only the agents for assembling the chemical 
compounds in suitable environment where the life principle can 
build the organism. 

If we think of nutritive assimilation, then the first process is 


“only being repeated in an organism already formed. 


Under the second division of life’s manifestations, spontaneous 
movements, we have, first, the power to change the attitude or 
physical position by an impulse arising within the organism it- 
self. This impulse may be excited by external stimuli, or by in- 
ternal desire. And second, the receiving and transferring of 
nutritive material to various parts of the organism, either for 
its own nutrition or for the building of progeny. 

In my experiments | take unorganized chemical compounds— 
that is, mineral compounds and water, which is also an inorganic 
compound, and build up life-forms without the aid of similar 
antecedent life-forms, which could not happen without the pres- 
ence and operation of the life principle. 

These life-forms could not have grown .to any size, however 
small, without manifesting in their production the fundamental 
principles of life’s vital processes, namely, nutritive assimila- 
tion and spontaneous movement. Their existence alone is prima 
facie evidence of the presence of life. Moreover, I have frequently 
seen them change their physical position by spontaneous move- 
ments. 

For more than two hundred years the scientific world had 
been rent with discussion upon the origin of life when, in 1874, 
Henry Bastian, an English physician, made some experiments 
which caused him to advocate “spontaneous generation,” in a 
work entitled Hrolution and the Origin of Life. This called into 
the field a phalanx of observers, and the highest authorities on 
biological science engaged themselves anew upon the subject. 
This finally resulted in Huxley’s categorical announcement of 
“ The Law of Biogenesis “—that is, life can only come from ante- 
cedent life, and spontaneous generation is impossible. 

In view of this consensus of opinion among scientific men, in 


which the world shares largely, I may be permitted to point out 
what seems to be some very grave errors in the supposed relation 
between the experiments on which this opinion is based and the 
proof the experimenters to establish. 

These experiments consisted in sealing strong decoctions of hay 
or other organic matter in air-tight jars, and afterwards boiling 
the contents for several hours to insure the destruction of all 
germs. 

When, under these conditions, life-forms did not occur, the ex- 
perimenters concluded “that life can only come from antecedent 
life,’ and therefore spontaneous generation is impossible. 

The only thing these experiments demonstrated is: that life 
does not begin in boiled hay or other organic matter sealed in air- 
tight jars. That they demonstrated the impossibility of sponta- 
neous generation I cannot concede. 

If these and a thousand similar or dissimilar experiments 
failed to produce life-forms, the failure would not demonstrate 
the impossibility of abiogenesis. An experiment of any kind can 
only demonstrate one of two things: it is either a solution to the 
problem or it is not. When it is not, it does not demonstrate the 
impossibility of finding a solution. 

What would have been gained had life-forms generated in these 
compounds of organic matter? Did these men not know that hay 
and other organic matter are the products of life’s vital. processes, 
and therefore could not be the cause of life itself? Did they not 
know that nature could not have bottled up hay-tea ‘in her first 
efforts to produce organic life? 

What relation can such experiments sustain to nature’s first 
vital processes? Nore. I cite them for two reasons. First, as 
a premise for the present belief in the impossibility of abiogene- 
sis; and, second, that we may note the difference between these 
experiments and the ones upon which | predicate my belief in its 
possibility. 

The problem that I am trying to solve is, How life first began 
on this planet of inorganic matter. The various changes that 
organic compounds undergo after life’s synthetic processes build 
them up is quite another problem. And should animate forms de- 
velop during the dissolution of these compounds spontaneous gen- 
eration would not be proven. This would be sarcogenesis, or 
saprogenesis, or life from dead matter— i. e., from matter that 
was once alive—and not abiogenesis, or life from not-living mat- 
ter, and therefore could have nothing to do with the original advent 
of life on this earth. 

Another reason for this general disbelief in the possibility of 
spontaneous generation, to which I may briefly refer, is Charles 
Darwin’s theory of the origin of species, namely, “ that all forms 
of life, both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, have developed 
by a continuous differentiation of organs and modification of 
parts from one low form of life consisting of a minute cell.” 

This theory, however, does not in the least explain the original 
appearance of the cell itself; neither does it explain the nature of 
the cause that produced it. 

This whole theory of the slow evolution of organie forms, 
whether true or false, depends on the original hungry life - cell. 
And why the theory should be cited as evidence against sponta- 


Minute Cells developing in Crystals 


Process of Cell Multiplication 


Photographs of microscopic life-forms developed by the author from substances originally inorganic 
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neous generation of the cell itself is as difficult to comprehend 
as the theory. There are many well-known biological facts, how- 
ever, that disprove the theory, which do not come within the 
province of this paper. 

The teaching of Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, and Haeckel is the 
formulated creed of the — biological faith. This creed 
may be epitomized as follows: 

1. All forms of life come from one original cell. 2. The origin 
of this cell is unknown. 3. Life can only come from antecedent 
life. 4. Therefore, spontaneous generation is impossible. 

Leaving this side of the question, we pass on to the consideration 
of what I believe to be the method by which nature first produced 
organic forms. 

And here let me say that I do not claim to have discovered any 
new principle in nature, or to have produced any new thing that 
does not already exist. It is my belief, founded upon. extensive 
investigation, that all visible things have their counterpart in 
the microscopic world. And that the principle of “ creation” 
that I shall present is already recognized. under another name; 
and the organic forms that I have developed by experiments are 
known to exist in nature both as microorganisms and as larger 
specimens of similar species. 

What I shall attempt to show is—how these things originated; 
why one species differs from another; and to point out the place 
of beginning of organic life. 

“The Principle of Creation,” under which I shall attempt this, 
may be stated as follows: “In the grouping of mineral compounds 
and the environment lies the first cause of all physical phenomena 
in the organic kingdoms of nature.” 

To this I do not think there can be found a single exception 
in the whole realm of creation. In its interpretation it amounts 
to a declaration that all things are determined by the number, 
kind, and quality of elements that constitute the environment of 
origin; and grants to man not only the possibility of determining 
the origin of life-forms on this earth, but also unlimited oppor- 
tunity of self-improvement, both mental and physical, by modifica- 
tion of original environment surrounding either—the beginning of 
an individual, uterogestation, adolescence, period of growth, or 
tissue-cell development in the adult organism. 

Therefore within the scope and application of this principle 
of creation will be found a solution to every problem in biology, 
from the origin and differentiation of species to every modifica- 
tion of form and configuration of outline that marks individuals 
with characteristic personalities, both mental and physical. 

In order to elucidate and reduce this principle of creation to a 
working basis, I may be permitted to refer to certain facts in 
physiological chemistry... 

Fourteen chemical elements enter into the composition of all 
organized beings, without exception. These are: carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, potassium, sodium, 
calcium, magnesium, iron, fluorine, and silicie acid. 

By the various groupings and modification of relation and pro- 

rtion of these few elements every species of plant and animal 
is formed. And this fact comprises both the law of abiogenesis 
or the origin of species, and the law of biogenesis or the propa- 
gation of species. ° 

All of these elements, with the exception of oxygen, leave the 
animal organism in the exact form in which it entered the veg- 
etable kingdom. Passing from mineral and gas through plant to 
animal and return, is the ceaseless cycle of the elements that con- 
stitute the organic kingdoms of nature. 

The expression of energy that moulds the elements into living 
forms, and endows organisms with the functions of nutrition, 
growth, and reproduction is the life principle, or vital magnetism. 

If a drop of any volatile liquid be placed on the slide of a 
microscope, and any substance placed in it that will float and not 


dissolve, such substance will be found to take on the phenomena 
of magnetization—that is, of attraction and repulsion among its 
particles during the process of evaporation. By repeating this 
process a number of times with the same particles of matter they 
will become completely saturated with this magnetic force. 

This process of evaporation, or the conversion of a_ liquid 
into a gas, is universal both on sea and land, and instead of being 
merely incidental in nature, it will be found to be vital to organic 
life, since it is nature’s method of saturating matter with vital 
magnetism. And it is evidencp that this influence permeates 
every form of matter, both elementary and compound, and that 
some elements and compounds hold a larger quantity of it than 
others, and for this reason there is a constant difference of po- 
tential, and to this is due the dynamical state of matter, and 
therefore the cause of constant change. 

To this inherent property of matter, the absorption of unequal 
quantities of this magnetic force, is due the different manifesta- 
tions of vital energy in the organic world. 

Experiments will demonstrate that this magnetism, as it exists 
in water, is latent vital energy, and that the process of evapora- 
tion liberates it, and it saturates the mineral compounds that 
characterize the plant or animal form that is being developed, 
and becomes the life principle or vital force of that plant or 
animal. 

As it is the grouping of the mineral compounds that determines 
species in the organic kingdoms of nature, both in their origin 
and reproduction, so it is these same compounds that determine 
the expression of vital energy in the different species of plant and 
animal. 

In order to make myself perfectly clear on this point, I beg 
leave to introduce a table and some remarks from Professor 
Bunge’s Text-book of Physivlogical Chemistry (Chapter VII.; sub- 
ject, “ Inorganic Foodstuffs”). The analysis is that of one hun- 
dred parts of the ash of the rabbit, dog, and cat. 


ANALYSIS OF ASHI. 


Auimal. | Potash. | Soda, Lime, | Magnesia, | Iron. | Phosphorus. Chlorine. 
Rabbit ..| 10.8 6.0 | 35.0 2.2 0.23 | 41.9 | 49 
Dog ....| 85 | 82 | 35.8 16 | 034) 39.8 7.3 
10.1 | 83 | 34.1 1S. 024) 402 | 7.1 


It will be noted that an excess of 2.3 of potash in the rabbit, 
2.2 of soda in the dog, 0.8 of lime in the dog, 0.6 of magnesia in 
the rabbit, 0.11 of iron in the dog, 2.1 of phosphorus in the rab- 
bit, and 2.4 of chlorine in the dog, determines, so far as these ele- 
ments are concerned, the difference in these animals. 

As between the dog and the cat there is a difference of 1.6 of 
potash in excess in the cat, 0.1 of soda in the cat, 1.7 of lime in 
the dog, 0.1 of magnesia in the dog, 0.10 of iron in the eat, 0.4 
of phosphorus in the cat, and 0.2 of chlorine in the dog. 

Between the rabbit and the cat there is an excess of 0.7 of 
potash in the rabbit, 1.7 of soda in the cat, 0.9 of lime in the rab- 
bit, 0.7 of magnesia in the rabbit, 0.1 of iron in the eat, 1.7 of 
phosphorus in the rabbit, and 2.2 of chlorine in the eat. 

These he compares with the milk of the same animals, and then 
says, “ The inorganic foodstuffs are appropriated by the mammary 
glands from the blood-plasma in the exact proportion required 
by the young animal for its development into an organism like 
that of the parent.” 

This is equivalent to saying that the inorganic elements are the 
media through which form is transmitted, and this is determined 
by the proportion in which they are furnished in the food of the 
progeny. 

If they are so necessary to the development of form after birth, 
is it not reasonable to believe that they determine form in the 


Chemically developed Fresh-water Shell Forms 


The Octopuslike Organism resulting from one Experiment 


Photographs through the microscope showing results of the author's efforts to produce living organisms from inorganic matter 
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beginning of cell devel- 
opment? In the _ twelve 
Tissue Remedies (page 14; 
subject, “General The- 
ory”) we find this lan- 
guage: “The idea upon 
which the biochemic meth- 
od is based is the physio- 
logical fact that both the 
structure and vitality of 
the organs of the body are 
dependent upon certain 
necessary quantities and 
apportionment of its in- 
organic constituents, which 
are those that remain 
after combustion of the 
tissues—its ashes. These 
are in a very real sense 
the material basis of the 
organs and tissues of the 
body, and are absolutely 
essential to their integrity 
of structure and fune- 
tional activity.” 

May we not therefore 
justly conclude that since 
these elements are re- 
sponsible for the  trans- 
mitting of form, the in- 
tegrity of structure and 
functional activity of or- 
ganized beings, that they 
also performed im- 
portant réle in originating 
them? And anay we not 
find in the various group- 
ings of these elements and 
compounds a solution to 
the problem of the advent 
of life-forms on this planet 
of inorganic matter? 

A retrospective view of 
nature’s operations and 
an imitation of her meth- 
ods seem to me the only 


solution. I could not believe that sealing up hay-tea or other 
organic matter in air-tight jars was a fair representation of na- 
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Photograph. of the Fish Form developed by the Author's Experiments to 
obtain Life from Inorganic Matter 


singly, nor sparingly, but 
by millions, each cell 
capable of developing into 
a <«istinct especies of -life- 
form as would be deter- 
mined by its mineral com- 
position. 

In order to demonstrate 
experimentally this princi- 
ple of abiogenesis only a 
few simple apparatus are 
needed. A good’ micro- 
scope, varying in magni- 
fying power from two hun- 
dred and fifty to eight hun- 
dred, a number of ordinary 
glass tumblers of about 
six ounces capacity, plenty 
of pure boiled water, and 
the twelve mineral com- 
pounds essential to vegeta- 
ble and animal tissues. 
These are: the fluoride, 
yhosphate, and sulphate of 
ime; the phosphate of 
iron; the phosphate, the 
chloride, and sulphate of 
potash; the chloride phos- 
phate and sulphate of 
soda; the phosphate of 
magnesia and silicie acid. 

Make a_ three-per-cent. 
solution, by weight, of 
salt, and fill as many 
glasses as may be desired. 
| use twelve. Triturate to- 
gether twelve different 
combinations of the re- 
maining eleven cell - salts, 
and place about ten grains 
in each glass of salt solu- 
tion. We now have twelve 
miniature oceans that will 
fairly represent the condi- 
tion of the sea before life 
appeared upon the earth. 


Pour into each glass one dram of bisulphide of carbon, and 
leave the glasses uncovered in a temperature of 75 to 80 degrees 


ture’s method of originating life-forms. And it does not seem Fahrenheit, and replace from time to time by fresh water, 


reasonable that nature, so bountiful in her preparations for the 
perpetuation of life, would have confined herself to a single cell 


for its beginning. 


So I asked, What has nature been doing? and | answered the 
question by a review of her operations from the time when the 
surface of the earth was a barren rocky waste to the time when 


man appeared 


previously boiled, the amount lost by evaporation, and we are 
ready to begin the work of creation, and if we did not wish to 
study the phenomena we could leave the solutions untouched, as 
they will work out every form of life from mollusk to mammal. 

In order to study the process of cell origin and organic develop- 
ment we may use a couple dozen round glass dises about two inches 


in diameter, 
to be had at any 


upon the scene 
as the crowning 
elfort of creative 
energy. 

In the early 
days before life- 
forms appeared 
the shone 
upon the ocean, 
and evaporation 
sent up a mist 
that watered the 
earth. Again and 
again the sun 
shone, the mist 
arose, and the 
rain fell upon 
the rocks, and 
the rocks were 
dissolved. From 
these solutions 
crystalline forms 
built up, repre- 
senting in min- 
eral composition 
and outline every 
form of vegeta- 
tion that was 
destined to grow 
upon the earth. 
By the process 
of evaporation 
nitrogen was 
fixed, and the 
mineral = erys- 
talline forms 
saturated with 
vital magnetism, 
and in these erys- 
tal forms na- 
ture’s synthetic 


novelty store, as 
little mirrors, 
from which we 
can easily remove 
the mercury by 
immersing them 
in nitric acid. 
By means of a 
small glass rod 
or wood  tooth- 
pick place drops 
from these solu- 
tions at differ- 
ent places on 
the glass plates, 
and place them 
in a good light, 
where active 
evaporation will 
go on. If no 
crystalline vege- 
table forms build 
up, add more of 
the soda salts to 
the solution from 
which the drops 
have been taken. 
If the foliage is 
too abundant, 
add less of the 
phosphate and 
more of the sul- 
phate of soda, 
and repeat the 
experiment. The 
amount of foli- 
age may always 
be determined by 
the phosphate of 
soda, and the size 


processes built 
up her first cells 
of bioplasm, not 


to produce Life-forms 
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Photograph of the Reptile Form which resulted from the Author’s Chemical Experiments limbs by the 


sulphate. When 
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Convicts working Gold at the Sakhalin Mines, where they toil 
Eleven Hours a Day 


The Narrow “ Solitary” Cells for serious Offenders in a Rus- 
sian Prison on the Island of Sakhalin 


How Russian Convicts work out Life Sentences at the Vladi- 
mir Coal-mines, Island of Sakalin 


Entrance to the Vladimir Coal-mines, where the highest Wage 


is Three Dollars a Week 


SCENES ON THE RUSSIAN CONVICT ISLAND OF SAKHALIN, 
RECENTLY CAPTURED BY THE JAPANESE 


By her armed occupation of this island Japan has added to her already long list an important item for consideration when the 
peace plenipotentiaries mect. Her spoils of war will make it possible for her envoys to the Washington conference to set the 
price of peace at a high figure. Sakhalin is a valuable possession on account of its coal and gold mines, which are now worked 
under Russian domination by the dangerous and desperate class of criminals condemned to imprisonment there 
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crystalline forms resembling well-propoirtioned vegetation are ob- 
tained, set the plate where a regular temperature of 75 to 80 de- 
grees and a moist atmosphere surround the dise, and leave it un- 
disturbed for twenty-eight days. 

At the end of this time a number of microscopic plants and ani- 
mal cells will be found growing on the plaie. If, however, 
the plate is watched during this time, numerous small moist 
spots or droplets will be found scattered over its surface, from 
which small crystals develop, some of which grow into plant life 
and some develop animal cells. 

That\the plant and animal forms do not come from germs pre- 
viously existing in the air will be evident to any one who will 
carry out the experiments. It does not require one versed in 
the science of physiological chemistry to demonstrate in the 
laboratory this theory of the origin of living fcrms. Natifre 
knows nothing of weights and measures, as used by man, and no 
one. however well versed in synthetic chemistry, can possibly 
measure the infinitesimal proportions of mineral compounds that 
enter into the original cells of organic life. 

When the proper material is assembled in favorable -environ- 
ment plant and animal forms are produced. The proportion of 
mineral compounds is determined in nature by crystalline forma- 
tions, which are antitypes of vegetable growths, and a single 
crystal representing a blade of grass or fern leaf, requiring a 
magnifying power of two hundred ‘diameters to see it, will furnish 
the requisite amount of mineral cell-salts for hundreds of bio- 
plasmie cells, each of which is capable of developing into a living 
form. Crystallization is nature’s chemist, and in his mystic 
laboratory, hidden away from the most powerful lens, he makes 
his mineral combinations that determine species in the organic 
kingdoms of nature. And a eell once created in a given environ- 
ment and by a certain assemblage of mineral compounds, itself 
becomes the, embodiment of such environment, and the agent for 
the assemblage of similar groups of inorganic material, so it 
must of necessity pfopagate its kind, and this necessity is fixed 
upon that organism into which the cell is destined to develop, for 
the cell is the origin and unit of the organism. In this is Hux- 
levy’s “ Law of Biogenesis ” fulfilled. 

You will find, therefore, in these demonstrations, and in all 
nature, of which these are but miniature reproductions, proof of 
the principle of creation enunciated in the beginning of this essay: 


“In the grouping of mineral compounds and the environment lies 
the first cause of all physical. phenomena in the organie kingdoms 
of nature.” 

The microphotographs presented herewith were taken from 
specimens of crystalline, vegetable, and animal forms grown 
during the winter months. . Every precaution possible, consistent 
with the principle involved, was taken to prevent contamina- 
tion from without. The water used to make the solutions was 
thoroughly boiled to. insure the destruction of any organic mat- 


‘ter that it might contain, and the mineral compounds plaved in 


it while near the boiling-point. 

These photographs do not do justice to the organisms repre- 
sented. The microscope is limited in its objective area, therefore 
we do not get an entire organism in a single photograph, but only 
the largest view obtainable at a single exposure. 

There has been no attempt to change or modify them in any 
way;, they are just as the camera produced them. Most of them 
are magnified eight hundred times. If they are what they seem 
to be, we have three of the five geologic ages of animal life repre- 
sented—the age of mollusks, the age of fishes, and the age of rep- 
tiles. The specimens repr esented develtiped from cells which 
originated in crystals, as shown in the photographs, and each one 
from a different solution and upon a separate plate. What seems 
at present as conclusive evidence that these forms are produced 
from ‘not - living matter is——when the proper grouping is made 
and a drop of the solution is placed upon the plates the 
forms appear; when the grouping is not made the forms do 
not develop. 

It is quite impossible to present in writing the conviction of 
a truth fixed in the mind by years of careful observation of re- 
lated phenomena. To see a photograph of a plant or animal, or 
even to observe it through the microscope, does not fix that con- 
viction upon the mind that is essential to the cordia! reception of 
a new truth. Therefore, I remarked in the beginning of this essay 
that I do not ask the reader at this time either to accept or in- 
dorse what is here presented as the principle of abiogenesis. I 
believe it to be a solution of the riddle of the ages—the begin- 
ning of life-forms on this planet of inorganic matter—yet I may 
be mistaken, and I hope that others who have the time will take 
up the experiments, and either confirm or disprove what is here 
presented. 


A Union of Nations 


BELIEVE that Norway will obtain her desire—a King from 
the Swedish royal house of the Bernadottes. 
_ When the union was established, in 1814, it was intended 
to be a personal union, but the weakness of Norway led 
to its becoming, in practice, something more. The elements 
of a complete and actual union do not exist in Norway and 
Sweden, which lack many of those characteristics which, in spite 
of all inequalities. aided Italy as well as Germany to ‘become 


By Bjornstjerne Bjornson 


united kingdoms. This fact soon became manifest, especially in 
the far more rapid political progress of the democratic Nor- 
wegian people. Yet, under these conditions, Norway was con- 
stantly forced to submit to interference on. the part of a joint 
King and the Swedish aristocracy. 

As far back as the eighties the “ae Liberals, being in 
the majority, formulated their programme, which eventually was 
adopted by all. “ Either absolute equality within the union or— 


Bjérastjerne Bjornson, the noted Norwegian Author, in his Study 
All rights reserved 
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The regular Winter training of Norway’s Soldiery, which fits 
it for dificult Army service in all Weather 


out of it!”—or, in other words, eitlier a purely personal union 
or a dissolution. The first possibility was blindly opposed by 
the Swedish leaders, whose conduct will now be characterized by 
everybody as senseless, and thus the second has become a reality— 
the union is now dissolved. All Norwegians, man and woman, old 
and young, without exception, agree upon this as the most satis- 
factory solution. 

According to the best sources of information, it appears that 
the majority of the people of Sweden are also content with the 
final dissolution of the union. But a temporary agitation against 
the method of dissolution has arisen. This is caused by two mis- 
understandings, which, in a measure. do honor to the Swedish 


(ieneral Mellbye, a Norwegian Tactician who would have high 
Command in the event of War with Sweden 


people. The first arises from the exceedingly high position which 
the King occupies in the Swedish people's patriotic regards, an 
historical inheritance which he does not enjoy among the Nor- 
wegian people. When the Norwegian people felt compelled to 
resent the actions of their King, and now, when they are obliged 
to break with him, since he stands alone without a Norwegian 
ministry to support him, and has refused to come to Norway, the 
Swedish people pant to avenge the supposed insult to their 
monarch. 

The second misunderstanding is due to the form which the dis- 
solution has taken. This is not perhaps the best form, but it is 

(Continued on page 1100.) 


fieneral View of the Winter Camp of the Norwegian Troops, showing the Skis upon which the Regiments travel across the Snow 
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The Value of Plant Products 


oS. Fifty Years of Progress 


Crop Centre, 
Each map-dot means 
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The Rich Cotton Products 


1850- 1900-7 


The Increase in Vegetable Production 


in America 


Ii1l.—_The Extraordinary Increase in Cotton, Plant, and Vegetable Production 
By F. W. Hewes 


OT cereals and seed crops alone furnish the food of men. 
Even the addition of the nutritious and appetizing fruits 
that are grown in such amazing variety does not complete 
the bill of fare. The succulent and healthful plants them- 
selves are no less an important addition to the life of 

mankind, and the power of the willing friends of men, the millions 

of farm animals that in their turn round out the rich supply of 
food and clothing which by the magic of agriculture originates 
in the soils of valley, field, and farm. Not as Nebuchadnezzar of 
old do Americans eat grass at first hand, but as beef, mutton, and 
pork, as milk, butter, and cheese, and in many minor forms they 
consume great fields of pasturage, and great crops of hay and 
other forage, which, in their total money value, outrank all other 
groups of plant production. Almost half a billion dollars stands 
credited to that single division of our national plant production, 
which, in its aggregate, foots up over thirteen hundred millions 

($1.313,000,000), standing next to the great cereal and other seed 

crops already studied, whose aggregate is but the trifle of two hun- 

dred and sixty-five millions larger ($1,578,000,000). 

To the West and South timothy is almost a stranger; while to 
the great dairy farms of the North Atlantic States and to the in- 
tensely diversified farming of the North Central States, and to the 
great city markets, for their multitude of freight and carriage 
horses timothy is the standard, and, almost exclusively, the uni- 
forn:i forage crop. Of wild grasses there are in the United States 
more than two hundred varieties, each recognized in its own local- 
ity as being excellent forage for farm animals. Thirteen million 
tons of grain-hay (largely corn-hay) is prodyted by sowing grain 
thickly on purpose to cut and feed green, jor to cut and cure as 
dry hay before it comes to or just as it is beginning to “ head.” In 
New York city more than 1000 tons of hay are used per day. 
Clover and timothy were carly immigrants, coming to this country 
about 1757 and 1771, respectively, but until after the Revolutionary 
war they were littl known. The now famous alfalfa became a 
resident of New York State about 1820, but did not much displace 
the ordinary forage crops. Chilean alfalfa, introduced in Cali- 
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The Millions which go up in Smoke 


States which Lead in Sugar 


fornia in 1854, spread steadily in use throughout the irrigated 
regions of the West and Southwest, as superior to any other forage 
for those regions. A Turkestan alfalfa is now promising to become 
valuable in drought regions that cannot be irrigated. 

Early explorers of the Mississippi Valley reported the growth of 
cotton as a wild plant seventy years before the first permanent 
settlement in America. “ A Declaration of the State of Virginia,” 
published when that first permanent settlement, Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, was only a dozen years old, just as the Pilgrims were land- 
ing at Plymouth, says, “ Cotton-wooll and sugar canes may be 
had there in abundance with an infinity of othermore.” Yet a 
hundred years later cotton was only an ornamental garden plant 
in the Southern and Middle colonies. During the early part of 
the second half of the eighteenth century (1750-1800) a few plant- 
ers were growing it for profit, and small quantities were exported 
to England. Furthermore, during the Revolutionary war, almost 
the entire amount consumed im Philadelphia manufacture was 
grown within convenient transportation distance of that city. 
Shortly after the close of the war, 1786, Jefferson wrote de War- 
ville that “the four southernmost States (Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia) make a great deal of cotton—their poor are almost 
entirely clothed with it in winter and summer.” The following 
year a small horse-power factory was built on James Island, near 
Charleston, South Carolina, and in 1790 one near Statesburg, South 
Carolina. In 1810, at a militia review in Virginia, out of 1500 
persons present, less than forty wore anything but “ homespun,” 
and twenty million yards of cotton goods were produced in “ the 
four southernmest States.” 

The distribution of the crop is graphically mapped with the 
five circles measuring the leading cotton States, and the six large 
dots recording the movement of the crop centre show how strong- 
ly localized its habitat has been, especially since 1860 and 1870, 
whose two dots are so close together as to look almost like one. 
The northward movement from 1870 to 1880 was checked by the 
development of cotton-growing in Texas, whose crop has nearly 
trebled since 1880. It is altogether probable that the movement 
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will, by -the same powerful 
Texas pull, continue its south- 
westerly course, unless the pres- 
ent efforts of the Department 
of Agriculture are crowned 
with very large success to pro- 
duce a commercially practica- 
ble upland sea-island- or long- af 


Cotton Production 
1850-1900 
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- blossoms fall, and grows its 
shell like a pod of “ peas” un- . 
i om + der ground — vet for its need 
OC 900) ounds of a home. the peanut is ac- 

cepted as a member of the 
vegetable family. Before the 
civil war a small part of east- 
ern Virginia grew almost the 
Soldiers from va- 


fibre cotton. Such a success Zs \ whole crop. 
will extend the cotton area of 7 ‘ rious other parts of the South, 
the States eastward of Texas, 4 Pt Visiting that region during the 
and give the movement of the / #s 3Billion war, carried peanuts home, and 
centre a balancing pull in a / A 1290 . from the close of the war to 
northeastern direction. / 3,564,009000 unds 1870 the increase of the na- 
Fifty years ago none but an / / tional crop was from 200 per 
American dreamer of American / ' cent. to 300 per cent. a year, 
dreams could have foretold the / _ 2 Billion ami from a a large im- 
ineredible progress of electrical / / ! Pound porter this country became the 
expansion. Almost as truly / producer for its greatly in- 
none but a man of amazing im- ‘a. / creased home market. Nor did 
agination could have foretold / mo the advance stop at 1870, but 
the enormous increase in the / | i Bil; strode rapidly on, and from 
~ 


use of table vegetables in the j 
same period. The first century | 
of colonial life was potatoless. 

Then when that important veg- | 
etable finally came into use it | 
was in the Northern colonies | 
that it took its strongest hold, | 
and the situation has never been \ 


reversed. North of Mason and \ \ 
Dixon’s line the present con- \ a" 
sumption is 41, bushels per \ 


year for each person, including \ 

the millions of babies. In the 
South it is but 1 1-3 bushels. \ G 
To-day miscellaneous vegetables a. 
outrank the potato product by CY 

sixteen million dollars, and ‘ 


305, 


\ wt 


\ 
\2,397,000,00 


1890 to 1900 the inerease was 
233 per cent. (3,600,000 bushels 
\ to 12,000,000). 

An example il!ustrating the 
emphatie increase in the grow- 
ing of vegetable foods is found 
/ in the record of eleven counties 
tributary to Norfolk, Virginia, 


and Newbern, North Carolina, 
. . . rr 

lo J as shipping points. Their in- 
‘ crease of garden-product acre- 


age from 1890 to 1900 was 315 
per cent. The four counties 
- tributary to Charleston, South 
Carolina, show 295 per cent. 
Eight counties of Georgia show 
838. per cent. Alabama, Louisi- 


1860 


most of those miscellaneous 
vegetables are also consumed in 
the North, although many of 
them are grown in the South. 
The farm gardens, “ market gardens,” and “truck gardens” of 
to-day are the producers of a multitude of “ miscellaneous vegeta- 
bles” almost unknown fifty years ago. In the census of 1890 
the large increase in garden products was recognized, and a sys- 
tematie count of their bulk and value was made. It is possible, 
therefore, to make a ten-year comparison of the increase of such 
products, and this records the remarkable increases of from 190 
per cent. to 400 per cent. in the five several divisions of the coun- 
try. The North Atlantic States had a well-developed industry in 
“garden products” before 1890, which accounts for its rela- 
tively low increase. However, 190 per cent. in ten years, while 
the population increased only a trifle over 20 per cent., is amazing. 
Could our great-granddaddies, who thought tomatoes poisonous, 
and our great-grandmothers, who grew them as ornamental plants 
in window-pots, under the attractive name of “ love apples,” come 
back and realize that over thirty million bushels of the pretty 
poisonous vegetables are eaten as a common and healthful food, 
they would surely realize that time works wonderful changes. 
Another interesting statement is that the lettuce crop of the South 
has so increased that in the spring of this year North Carolina 
sent twenty car-loads of that vegetable North in a single day. 
Thirty-five years ago celery was a rarity even on hotel tables, 
and was used by few families, even of wealth. To-day it is a 
common edible, occupying thousands of acres in Michigan, Ohio, 
and New York. One firm has celery farms in Michigan, Florida, 
and California, and because of the variety of seasons it is en- 
gaged in shipping celery by the car-load the whole year round. 
Twenty-two million bunches of radishes and twelve million bunches 
of asparagus are the figures for the crops of these vegetables. 
Not properly a “vegetable,” although growing under the earth 
like a potato; not properly a nut, for while it blossoms in the 
air, the blossom stalk buries itself in the soil as soon as the 
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ana, Arkansas, and Texas have 
similar records. Florida, as an 
entire State, reports 208 per 
cent., due largely to the increase 
in southern counties following the orange freeze of 1895, changing 
the crop from oranges to vegetables, making the whole State a 
vegetable producer. In the year 1901-2, Texas organized one hun- 
dred and forty horticultural societies and eleven fruit and truck 
growers’ associations on the line of railroad from Houston, Texas, 
to Shreveport, Louisiana. On the railroad between Austin and 
Galveston, Texas, the acreage was doubled in a single year, and 
extra. express-trains were put in service to hand'e the product. 
As that State has ten million acres suitable to just such pro- 
duction there appears to be no present limit to that sort of ex- 
pansion, except the capacity of Northern markets to consume the 
product. Boulder County, near Denver, Colorado, grows one thou- 
sami two hundred and fifty-eight acres of green peas. Within 
fifteen years California, from growing a secant supply of vegeta- 
bles, has come to ship long train-loads of asparagus, cauliflower, 
cabbages, celery. sprouts, and onions, from certain regions, espe- 
cially adapted to their cultivation. Eastern production is only 
hinted at by the records of 10,712 acres of tomatoes in Harford 
County, Maryland, 9984 acres of sweet corn in Oneida County, 
New York, and 1202 acres of asparagus in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey. The watermelon record is held by Seott County, 
Missouri (4103 acres). 

The advent of the canning industry—an evolution of the past 
forty years—makes distant gardening safe from a severe loss in 
some localities through the deplorable incident of the season 
“ stealing a march” on.the product. In fact, it gives large areas 
profitable crops to be marketed wholly in cans, About 1840 corn 
canning was begun near Vortland, Maine. Years passed, how- 
ever, before the industry became of commercial importance even 
in a small way. Ten years after the civil war canned vegeta- 
bles were a luxury, or used for emergency foods in hospitals, on 
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‘A Bernard Nicholls in Difficulty on his Way to .the Eighteenth Willie Anderson (to the Left) and Aleck Smith on the Fair . 
Green homeward bound 
: 

“4 Anderson and Smith on the Home Green. Anderson is just about to try a long Putt. Smith’s Ball will be seen at the Edge 


of the Hole in the Centre of the Picture 


«, 
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Docbel playing out of the Roadway after a badly sliced Drive O'Loughlin watching his Ball after an Approach Shot 


INCIDENTS OF THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 
ON THE VAN CORTLANDT PARK COURSE, NEW YORK CITY 


The recent prgfessional golf tournament at Van Cortlandt Park. which attracted most of the leading professionals of the 
country, was held for money prizes ranging from $150 to $20. It was won by Isaac Mackie, of the Fox Hills Golf Club, who, 
with a score of 308 for seventy-two holes, defeated Willie Anderson, of Apawamis, by one stroke. Aleck Smith, of Nassau, was 
third, with 312. Bernard Nicholls, of Hollywood, and Chris Crosby, of Arsdale, tied for fourth place with 313, and David 
. Ooilvie, of North Jersey, made 314, taking sixth after the tie gave Nicholls fourth position 
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The Last Honors to John Paul Jones 


By Hester Dorsey Richardson 


NNAPOLIS as the final - 


resting-place of our first 
great naval commander 
has a dual interest and 
significance. 

The chord of popular approval 
which responded so promptly to 
the President’s decision was the 
quick recognition by the Amer- 
ican mind of the fitness of the 
national naval environment for 
the national naval hero. 

_ But John Paul Jones was a 

Revolutionary hero also, hence 
the historic background of An- 
napolis, whose very atmosphere 
pulsates with Revclutionary in- 
terest, lends a second claim to 
fitness. 

In the funeral oration deliv- 
cred on the occasion of the inter- 
ment of Chevalier John Paul 
Jones in Paris, July 20, 1792, 
M. Merron said, “ May the ashes 
of the great man too soon lost 
to immortality enjoy here an un- 
disturbed repose.” For more 
than a century this hospitable 
wish has been fulfilled, but now 
America claims her own, that his 
greatness may not be lost to im- 
mortality, nor his ashes repose 
in a foreign land. 

In the new chapel, of mag- 
nificent proportions and beauti- 
ful design, which is in the course 
of erection at Annapolis, John 
Paul Jones will be interred— 


the first of our illustrious dead 


to rest in what is destined to 
become the Westminster Abbey 
of the American navy. 

The erypt, which occupies the 
entire basement, will be of ex- 
quisite marble, and in the cen- 
tre the sarcophagus will be 
placed for his interment. The 
fact that the crypt is below 
ground has caused regret in some 
quarters since the announcement 
that our first naval hero will be 
interred there. In response to 
this, one high in command at 
Annapdlis has suggested that a 
central opening be left in the 
floor of th 


John Paul Jones. 


As the declared object m depositing the remains there was in 
part to incite the growing youth of our land to noble deeds of Payl 
patriotism, this would be best fulfilled by keeping in sight that 


which perpetuates his 
fame. A young, cadet 


e chapel, surrounded by a bronze rail, leaving to view 
the marble sarcophagus bearing in distinct lettering the name 


Admiral John Paul Jones. from an Old I’rint 

a very particular inquiry on the 
told the truth, I was induced to 
w hen 


Three years before this, 


ever ‘displayed ; 


~ ner by the flag of France. 


fragrance seems the incense of 
loving remembrance for the de- 
parted heroes. 

At his obsequies in Paris, Johit 
Paul Jones was called “one of 
the first champions of the liberty 
of America,” and it is as such 
that the nation is about to honor 
him. It is unthinkable that due 
honor could have been done him 
had his final resting - place been 
chosen away from the United 
States Naval Academy, as he was 
essentially one in spirit with the 
purposes which have brought the 
American navy to its high stand- 
ard. The finding of his bedy at 
the.opportune moment brings an 
added interest to the new Naval 
Academy which, as a whole, is a 
magnificent monument to the one 
who first raised the American 
flag at home and abroad, for it 
was not until that flag was sa- 
luted by a foreign power that we 
were recognized as an_ inde- 
pendent people. 

When reporting the event to 
the Marine Committee in Feb- 
ruary, 1778, John Paul Jones, 
then commander of the Ranger, 
writes from Quiberon Bay: “I 
am happy in having it in my 
power to congratulate you on my 
having seen the American flag 


», for the first time recognized in 


the fullest and completest man- 
was 
off their bay on the 13th in- 
stant, and sent my boat in the 
next day to know if the admiral 
(La Mott Piquet) would return 
my salute. He answered that he 
would return to me, as the senior 
American Continental officer in 
Europe, the same salute which 
he was authorized by his court 
to return to an admiral of Hol- 
land or any other republic, which 
was four less than the salute 
given. Il hesitated at this, for I 
had demanded gun for gun. 
Therefore, | anchored in the en- 
trance of the bay at a distance 
from the French fleet, but after 
14th, finding that he really had 
accept his offer, the more so as 


it was, in fact, an acknowledgment of American independence.” 


lieutenant of the Alfred, Jolin 


Jones raised with his own hands the fifst -American flag 
this was in 17 


75, and therefore prior to the 
Declaration of  Inde- 
pendence, and when 


describing to his 
mother the Naval Mon- 


ument,.which stands at aot 


the entrance to the old 
quarters, said: “It is % 


the first thing we see . 


in the morning, and as 
it rises out of the dark- 
ness in winter or shines 
in the sun in summer, 
I tell you it is just im- 
mortality! sets 
your heart burning and 
makes your breath 
come short. They died 
like men.” 

This is the beautiful 
white marble monu- 
ment raised to those ~+ 
who fell at Tripoli in 
the thrilling days in 
the far-off Mediterra- 
nean shores, where De- 


the flag is said to have 
represented pine-tree 


States out for Defence of American Diberty, 


sioned him captain of 
the Ranger, June 14, 
1777, adopted the stars 
and stripes as our na- 
tional emblem, and 
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: the American navy will 
convey in state the bier 
of our first standard- 
a bearer on the voyage 
a to his home port, and 
that “ Old Glory,” with 
many new stars in her 
firmament, will wave 
gloriously, if mourn- 


catur and others were 
making themselves fa- 
mous. It bears the 
names of Somers, Cald- 
well, Decatur, Wads- 
worth, Dorsey, and 
Israel. About its base 
grows a_ border of 
roses, whose upflung 


Facsimile of Paul Jones’s Appointment by Congress, on October 10, 1776, as 


a Captain in the United States Navy 
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fully, overhead. 
While he will be the 
only Revolutionary 
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hero interred in the Naval 
Academy grounds, there are oth- 
ers of later date whose memories 
are perpetuated there in enduring 
marble, for, in addition to the 
Tripoli monument, there is one 
to Commander Uerndon, the gal- 
lant officer who lost his life while — 
attempting to save those under 
his care. This is a granite shaft 
which stands facing the chapel 
door across the closely cropped 
sward. Near by is the monument 
to the midshipmen who lost their 
lives off Vera Cruz —of whom 


OA, dene For 


stories of heroic ceeds are still “A 7 Z i 
recited. antes 
Many memoria! tablets in 


bronze which hung in the old 
chapel will be placed in the new. 
Among these is the one to Lieu- 
tenant John G. Talbot and his 
companions, who were drowned 
in 1870, after making a voyage 
of 1500 miles in an open boat to 
seek aid for their wrecked ship- 
mates. 

There is another savel hero 
who lies in the Naval Cemetery 
across College ‘Creek. This is 
Lieutenant Lockwood, of the ill- 
fated Greely expedition. 

The Naval Academy grounds, 
aside from their natural beauty. 
are full of historic interest, for 
While the Naval School is com- 
paratively young, the buildings 


Monde 


a for 
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Passing the sentry on guard 

Le at the entrance-gate of the Naval 

ger Academy and turning to the left 
, on Hanover Street, the first be- 


yond the gate, one comes to the 
Peqqgy Stewart house, noted in 

‘7 : the annals of Maryland. Here 
it was-that the young and in- 
trepid Dr. Charles Alexander 
Warfield led the patriot citizens 
of Annapolis to demand of An- 
thony Stewart that he burn his 
ship and the tea on which he 
had so rashly paid the duty—or 
hang before his own door! 

These young sons of Maryland, 
whose motto was “ Liberty, or 
death in pursuit of it,” carried 
the day and accompanied Stew- 
art to Windmill Point, where he 
personally applied the torch to 
his brig, with all sails set and 
colors ilying. This open defiance 
of the King and Parliament was’ 
done in broad daylight and with- 
out disguise. 

Both the Daughters and Sons 
of the American Revolution cel- 
ebrate this as a red-letter day in 
Maryland history. 

There are other points of Rev- 
olutionaryAnterest in Annapolis 
which give color to the “ Ancient 
City ” as an historie background 
for John Paul Jones’s resting- 
place. It was in the old Senate 
Chamber in Annapolis that 


aw ote, 


occupied by the superintendent 
and secretary of the academy— 
the library lvceum—consti- 
tuted the Old Government 
House,” occupied by Governor Robert Eden, who, when the Revo- 
lutionary spiyit became rife in Maryland, was politely escorted to 
an outgoing ship and encouraged to embark for England; thus 
ended the proprietary governors in Maryland! 

But in the trend of- progress these old buildings are being de- 
molished, and the Academy is at the present time in that most 
uninteresting of all stages—tbe transition from old to new. 

Within a year all the magnificent granite buildings will be com- 
pleted, and the United States Naval School will enter upon a 
larger and more advanced life than has ever been possible since 
the date of its opening, October 10, 1845. 

Standing at the water-front in the Academy grounds the famous 
Windmill Point is shown to be within its boundaries. It was here, 
on October 19, 1774. that the brig Peggy Stewart was burned, with 
her cargo of the “ detestable weed.” The incident, which was the 
first Revolutionary act in Maryland, was of national significance— 
and as it is on the anniversary of this day that the final interment 
of John Paul Jones is expected to take place, it will not be amiss 
to let the American people know this bit of history which has 
escaped the general historian. 


War-ship. 


Record of the first Salute to a Freneh Admiral by an American 
Written by Paul Jones aboard the 


Washington resigned his com- 
mission as commander-in-chief 
* Ranger” of the American army, December 

23, 1783. It was there, nearly a 
month later, that the ratification of the peace treaty by the United 
States Congress took place, January 14, 1784. 

Here the convention of six States sat from September 11 to 14 
in the year 1786, which led to the Federal Constitution of 1787. 
All these are claims to national interest, and should make the 
old Senate Chamber at Annapolis not second in interest to Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia, for while war was declared in the 
latter, victorious peace was proclaimed in the former. 

If John Paul Jones could awaken in ‘his new cnvironment he 
would no doubt gaze with delight at the drills and maneuvres, the 
parades and ship training, which make up in part the programme 
at the Naval Academy to-day. But he would have to wend his 
way through the Ancient City to the old State House to find con- 
temporary interest. 

There the hero of Cowpens, General John Eager Howard, would 
meet his view, and the four Maryland signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, William Paca, 
Thomas Stone, and Samuel Chase, are all perpetuated on canvas. 
He would see the familiar face of his friend Lafayette, and Colonel 

(Continuued on page 1095.) 


The Santee Wharf at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, where the Body of Paul Jones will be brought ashore for In- 
terment in the Chapel Crypt 
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By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


James. Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He finds Asshlin much changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
o to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 

all, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlin 
‘roposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
10st’s check Into the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. Three years 
after, Milbanke receives a letter from Clodagh telling him that 
Asshlin has been seriously hurt in an accident, and urging him to 
come to Ireland. Milbanke hastens to his old friend's home, and 
finds Asshlin on his death-bed, and in great distress of mind over the 
future of his children, who he knows will be left penniless as a 
result of his dissipations. Milbanke promises to be responsible for 
their welfare. A famous specialist is summoned from Dublin to con- 
sult with the local surgeon, and after a careful examination by the 
two physicians, Milbanke is informed that his friend's condition is 
hopeless. Late that night Asshlin dies. Milbanke asks Clodagh to 
marry him. At first she refuses him; but when she learns that her 
father’s estate will be put under obligations to Milbanke by his bene- 
factions, she consents to become his wife. They are married shortly after 
at Carrigmore, and, after it has been decided that Clodagh’s sister Nance 
shall live with them for a time, all leave Ireland together for Florence. 
Four years later, Nance having been sent off to school, Milbanke takes 
Clodagh to Venice where he is to meet his business adviser Barnard for 
consultation. As they enter the hotel on the evening of their arrival, Clo- 
dagh is closely observed by two men sitting at the entrance. One of these 
men is Valentine Serracauld, a nephew of Lord Deerehurst. He is pre- 
sented to Clodagh that evening by Barnard, who knew him at Eton, and 
during dinner Barnard suggests to Clodagh that she amuse herself while 
in Venice and meet new friends. Serracauld offers Lord Deerehurst’s 
gondola for an evening’s excursion upon the canals, and Clodagh accepts. 


CHAPTER XX 


ERRACAULD smiled his acknowledgment of the granted per- 
mission, and departed in search of his uncle, while Barnard 
looked at Clodagh with amused interest. 

“If you can waive \your prejudices against the milk 
baths, Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, “ you'll find old Deerehurst 

‘quite a delightful person. But, of course, when one is very young 

prejudices are adhesive things.” 

He finished his coffee meditatively, shooting a glance at .Clodagh 
from the corner of his eye. 

Clodagh remained silent for a moment, tentatively fingering her 
cup. 
Y Do I seem so very young?” she asked at last, without raising 
her eyes. 

At the words he turned and looked at her fully. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, seriously, “I am lit- 
erally devoured by a desire to ask you your age? When I saw 
you come down-stairs to-night I felt—pardon the rudeness—like 
laughing in James’s face when he introduced you as his wife. 
You searcely looked eighteen. But just this moment, when you 
spoke of your life at Florence, I suddenly felt out in my caleula- 


tions. Your face, of course, seemed just as fascinatingly young, 
but from your expression I could have believed you to be twenty- 
four. And now again—please do be lenient to my impertinence— 


now again, as you spoke to Serracauld, you looked like a child 
turning the first page in the book of life. Are you an enigma?” 

During the first portion of his speech Clodagh had looked 
grave, but at his last words she laughed with a touch of constraint. 

“No,” she answered. “I am nothing half so interesting—and 
it’s four years since I was eighteen. But hadn’t I better get my 
cloak before Mr. Serracauld comes back?” 

With another slightly embarrassed laugh she rose and, with- 
out waiting for Barnard’s escort, walked out of the room. 

Ten minutes later she descended the stairs, wrapped in a light 
evening cloak. Her cheeks were still flushed with excitement and 
her hazel eyes were dark with anticipation. Yesterday—only yes- 
terday—she had been a mere item in the secluded, unimportant 
life of the villa at Florence; now,: to-night, three men—each one 


Author of “The Masquerader” 


of whom must, in his time, have known superlatively interesting 
and beautiful women—awaited her pleasure! 

As she stepped across the hall Serracauld darted forward to 
meet her. 

“This is very gracious of you!” he murmured. 
your first evening in Venice.” 

She glanced up at him as they moved slowly forward across 
the hall. 

“My very first-evening,” she said, softly. 
enjoy it.” 

He paused deliberately and looked at her. 

“May I take that as permission to make it enjoyable — if 
I can?” 

Her lashes drooped in instinctive native coquetry. 

“Are you going to introduce your unele to me?” she said, in a 
lowered voice. 

He looked at her, mystified and attracted. 

“If I knew you better, Mrs. Milbanke—” he began. 

But without replying Clodagh moved away from him across the 
hall and out on to the terrace There, transfixed by a new im- 
pression, she paused involuntarily. 

Venice is beautiful in the morning and exquisite in the twilight, 
but it is at night that the mystery of Venice—the most subtle of 
its many charms—enwraps and envelops it like a magic web. 
There is nothing in Europe to rival the literal, tangible romance of 
Venice at night. The faint, idle, infinitely suggestive lap of water 
against a thousand unseen steps; the secret darkness, revealed 
rather than dispersed by the furtive uneven lights shed forth from 
windows or open doors; the throb of music that seems woven into 
the picture—an inseparable, integral part of the enchanted life. 
All—collectively and separately—is a wonder and a joy. 

To Clodagh, with her inherent appreciation of things mystic 
and beautiful, the scene was a narcotic. In an ecstasy she stood 
drinking it in; then, suddenly touched with the warm desire of 
sharing her impressions, she turned to the companion who had 
followed her. 

“Isn't it—wonderful?” she said, below her breath. 

Serracauld looked at her for a moment in puzzled doubt; then 
he smiled indulgently. 

“ Yes!” he said, vaguely. “Yes! It is rather great—the sing- 
ing and the gondolas, and—and all that sort of thing—” 

Her large, clear eyes rested on his face, then slowly returned 
to their scrutiny of the canal. A momentary sense of disappoint- 
ment had assailed her—she was conscious of a momentary jar. 
But as she stood, silent and uncertain, a fresh burst of low, throb- 
bing music broke across the darkness, and at the same moment 
she became conscious of a large gondola gliding up to the hotel 
steps. 

; With the excitement of anticipation the cloud passed from her 
ace. 
“Come!” she cried. “Come! I see Mr. Barnard.” 

It was at the head of the flight of stone steps leading to the 
water that Lord Deerehurst was introduced to her; and in the 
semidarkness it struck her that he made a distinctly interesting 
figure, with his black hair worn a shade ‘ower on the forehead 
than modern fashion permits; his pale, aristocratic, unemotional 
face; his cold, penetrating eyes, and the somewhat unusual evening 
clothes that fitted his tall figure closely, and, by a clever touch of 
the tailor’s art, conveyed the suggestion of an era more picturesque 
than our own. She studied him with deep attention, and bent her 
head in gratified acknowledgment of the profound bow with which 
he marked the introduction. A moment later he offered her his 
hand, and himself assisted her to the waiting gondola. 

With a pleasant, excited sense of dignity and importance she 
passed down the steps and entered the boat, noting, as she took her 
seat, its costly and elaborate fittings and the picturesque liveries 
of the two gondoliers; then, as she leaned hack against the cush- 
ions that supported her, her eyes. passed back interestedly to the 
three men to whom she owed the night’s adventure. 

Lord Deerehust came first, moving with a certain stiff Sonny; 
and appropriated the seat by her side; Barnard and Serracauld 


“| hear it is 


“And I so want. to 
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followed, placing themselves on the two smaller seats that flank 
the stern; and a moment later she saw the gondoliers swing lithe- 
ly round into their allotted positions, and felt the gondola shoot 
out swiftly and silently into the dark waters. 

Following the custom of the place, the gondoliers headed for 
the point where the idle and the pleasure-seeking of Venice gather 
nightly to listen to the music and lazily watch the swaying paper 
lanterns of the musicians’ géudolas. 

Clodagh sat silent as they skimmed onward. She was bending 
slightly forward, her whole attitude an unconscious typifying of 
expectancy: her hands were lightiy clasped in her lap, and again 
the golden hazel of her eyes was darkened by their dilated pupils. 

As the gondola slackened speed and the throbbing music became 
nearer, more intoxicating, more distinct, Lord Deerehurst, who had 
been covertly studying her, leaned suddenly close to her. 

* You are a great appreciator of the beautiful, Mrs. Milbanke!” 
he said, in his thin, high-bred voice. 

Clodagh started, and glancing from one to the other of the 
three men, laughed shyly. 

* Why do you say that?” she asked. . 

* Because I have presumed to watch your face.” 

_She blushed; and Barnard, feeling rather than seeing her em- 
barrassment, made haste to reassure her. 

“Mrs. Milbanke is an adept in the appreciation of beauty,” he 
suid, with a laugh. “ She was brought up on the study of it.” 

Again Clodagh colored, and again she gave a shy laugh. 

“If you say that, Mr. Barnard,” she said, “1 shall accuse you 
of being a fellow countryman. I am Irish, you know.” She turned 
and looked up at Deerehurst. 

The old peer again bent ferward interestedly. 

* Indeed!” he exclaimed. “ Then we have a bond of sy.npathy. 
Some of my best friends come from Ireland.” 

His voice was high and possessed no fulness, but he had the 
same ‘courteously ingratiating manner that belonged to his 
nephew; while a larger acquaintance with the world had taught 
him an adaptability to cireumstances—and persons—that Serra- 
cauld had not troubled to acquire. As he spoke now he brought 
a tone of deference and friendliness into his words that touched 
Clodagh to a feeling of companionship. 

“Then you know Ireland?” she said, quickly. - 

“ Very well indeed.” 

Her expression softened. 

“When were you there last?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“Last autumn. I was staying at Arranmoregwith—” 

“With Lord Muskeere. I know. I know. / Why, you were in 
my county! My father often and often stayéd at Arranmore be- 
fore—” She checked herself, hastily. ‘“ Oh, long ago, before—be- 
fore I was born,” she added, a 


little awkwardly. “It was 
from a stream that runs by 


Arranmore that he took 
name—Clodagh.” 
-“Indeed! What a charming 
idea!” 

Deerehurst raised his gold- 
rimmed eye-glass and peered at 
her through the dusk. 

At the same moment Serra- 


my 


cauld leaned forward his 

seat. 
“Clodagh!” he _ repeated. 

“Clodagh! What a_ pretty 


name!” 

Once more, and without ap- 
parent reason, Clodagh felt her 
heart beat unevenly. With a 
short laugh she turned _ to 

“ And you, Mr. Barnard,” she 
said, hastily, “do you like the 
name?” 

Barnard made a suave gesture. 

“| say that it fits its owner.” 

Once more she laughed with a 
tinge of nervous excitement. 

“A very guarded statement!” 
she said, brightly. “I think we 
had better talk about - some- 
thing else.’ Who are the people 
|! am to meet here? Mr. Bar- 
nard kindly wants to provide me 
with new friends.” 


She turned again to Deere- 
hurst. 
* Indeed!” Once more he 


lifted the gold-rimmed eye-glass, 
this time to study Barnard. 

“Yes,” broke Barnard, 
genially. Mrs. Milbanke’s hus- 
band and I have met here to talk 
shop; and I have a shrewd pre- 
sentiment that, unless we pro- 
. vide her with a diverting chan- 
nel or two, Mrs. Milbanke may 
find Venice a_ bore.” 

“I could never do that.” 

Clodagh turned an animated 
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“ But, my dear lady, even Venice can become uninteresting and 
dry—paradoxical as it may sound,” Barnard returned, airily. “ My 
proposal,” he explained, * is that 1 should make Frances Hope and 
Mrs. Milbanke known to each other. . Don’t you think the idéa 
brilliant?” 

“Quite! Quite!” Serracauld looked up interestedly. 
a man of ideas, Barney!” 

Lord Deerehurst said nothing, but again his eye-glass gleamed 
in the uncertain light. 

“What is Lady Frances Hope like?” Clodagh asked, suddenly 
withdrawing her gaze from the massed gondolas that swayed in 
the musicians’ lantern-light. 

“ Like?” Serracauld repeated, vaguely. “ How would you de- 
scribe her, uncle? The sort of woman who does everything twice 
as well as anybody else—and at half the cost—eh?” 

Lord Deerehurst gave one of his thin, metallic laughs. 

“I always think,” he said, slowly, “that if Lady Frances Ho 
had been the child of a milkman instead of a marquis, she would 
have made a singularly successful adventuress. No reflections cast 
upon the late Sammy, my dear Barnard!” 

He waved his white hand, and the dim, uncertain light gleamed 
on a magnificent diamond ring. 

Barnard laughed witha tolerant air. 

“Rather an apt deduction!” he admitted. “I am inclined to 
agree with you. Frances is just one of those shrewd, plain-looking, 
attractive women who enjoy clinmibing steep ladders. It is rather 
a pity she was born on the top rung. But | believe we have fright- 
ened Mrs. Milbanke!”’ . 

He turned suddenly and caught Clodegh’s expression, as she 
sat forward, listening intently. 

At the mention of her name she laughed quickly, and leaned back 
against the cushions of. her seat. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, with a touch of constraint. 
“Am I as childish as all that?” 

They all three looked at her, and Barnard gave an amused laugh. 

“Come!” he cried, bantering!y. “ There’s uo use telling me you 
weren't just a little shocked.” 

* Shocked ?” 

“ Yes, shocked.” 

He nodded his head once or twice in genial gayety. “ There’s 
no denying that the word ‘adventuress’ has a daunting 
sound. There was a danger signal in the very thought of a lady 
who might — under any conditions — have been notorious. Come, 
now, confess!” 

Clodagh looked from his amused, quizzical eyes to Serracauld’s 
satirical, laughing ones, and a shadow of uncertainty, of doubt, 
crossed her own bright face. There was an element in this social 
atmosphere that she did not 
quite understand. 

“ Indeed—” she began, hotly. 

But Serracauld, whose glance 
had never left her own, bent for- 
ward quickly, looking up into 
her face. 

“I say, Mrs. Milbanke,” he 
cried, “ let’s refute the insinua- 
tion of this old inquisitor! 
Let’s waive ceremony, and storm 
Lady Frances Hope in her cit- 
adel! She is always at home at 
this hour of the night.” 

Clodagh looked up. 


“ You are 


“To-night?” she said. “Oh, 
but how could I? I don’t know 
her.” 


Serracauld laughed. 

“ Oh, as for that, we’re abroad, 
not in England! The greatest 
stickler for etiquette allows that 
there’s a difference in the two 
conditions.” 


“But | couldn’t. How could 


1?” Her eyes sought Barnard’s. 
“Oh yes!” he cried. “I knew 
it! I knew it! .We have 


frightened you off!” 

She flushed uncomfortably. 

“It isn’t that!” she cried, in 
distress. “You know it isn’t 
that!” 

Involuntarily she turned to 
Lord Deerehurst, but in the dim 
light she detected a smile on 
his pale, cold face. 

With a sudden change of 
emotion self-reliance came to 
her. 

“Where does Lady Frances 
Hope live?” she asked, in a care- 
less voice. 

Barnard was studying her in- 


tently. 
“She has apartments in the 
Palazzo Ugochini,” he _ said. 


“ Quite close at hand.’ 
kor a moment Clodagh looked 
fixedly in front of her; then her 


face towards the dark flotilla, on 
the outskirts of which their own 
gondola was hovering. 


lips closed suddenly, and she 
turned her head. 
“Very well!” she said, short- 
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ly. “Take me to the Palazzo 
Ugochini — just to prove that 
you were wrong.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE decision was no sooner 
made than it was carried into 
execution. The order was given 
to the gondoliers, and instantly 
the long dark gondola swung 
round. 

The Palazzo Ugochini was on 
the Grand Canal; and as they 
glided westward, past the beau- 
tiful church of Santa Maria della 
Salute, Barnard leaned forward 
and directed his attention to 
their destination. 

“There is the palace of the 
Ugochini,” he said. “It con- 
tains some of the finest frescoes 
in Italy. It was bought up 
some years ago by an _ enter- 
prising Frenchman, who lets it 
out in sections. Just now Lady 
Frances Hope is the proud oceu- 
pier of the first floor.” 

With a movement of interest 
she followed his glance, looking 
silently at the long line of 
imposing buildings that stretch- 
ed away before her. 

* What a beautiful old place!” 
she said. “Are those your 
friend’s windows?” 

She indicated the first floor 
of the palace, from the open 
windows of which a warm 
stream of light poured down- 
ward upon the water. 

“Yes. I expect they’re play- 
ing bridge up there. Frances is 
an enthusiast. By the way, do 
you gamble, Mrs. Milbanke?”’ 

Involuntarily Clodagh started 
and looked round; then, as she 
met Barnard’s bland, amiable 
face, she blushed at her own 
emotions. 

“Oh no!” she said, in a low 
voice. “ I—I never play cards.” 

Serracauld looked up quickly. 

“ What!” he exclaimed. 
“ You don’t play bridge?” 

“I have never played any game of cards since I was a child.” 

The three men looked at her in unfeigned surprise. 

Not really, Mrs. Milbanke?”’ 

Serracauld’s eyes were wide with astonishment. 

“Really! Quite really!” 

She smiled as she made the statement. 

“ Why, you are ethereal, Mrs. Milbanke!” Barnard said, laugh- 
ingly, as the gondola glided up to the palace steps. “ The pass- 

rt to humanity nowadays is an inordinate love of risk.” 

Clodagh laughed nervously. 

“ Then I must be inhuman,” she said. 

The gondola stopped, and Lord Deerehurst rose. 
her his hand he looked searchingly into her face. 

“Only time can prove the truth of that statement, Mrs. Mil- 
banke!” he said, in his high, thin voice. 

In the mystery of her surroundings the words seemed to Clo- 
dagh to possess a curious, almost a prophetic, ring; and their echo 
lingered in her ears as she stepped from the gondola and entered 
the palace. But she was young, and to the young action must 
ever outweigh suggestion. She had scarcely mounted the old 
marble staircase before the excitement of her impending ordeal 
sent all other ideas spinning into oblivion. There were adventure 
and experience in every succeeding moment. 

At the head of the stairs they were met by an English man- 
servant. He stepped forward gravely, as if accustomed to the 
arrival of late callers; and, relieving Clodagh of her cloak, ushered 
her down a long corridor and through an arched doorway hidden 
by a velvet curtain. 

The salon into which they were shown was large and high- 
ceiled. The walls displayed some allegorical studies in the fresco 
work of which Barnard had spoken; the floor was bare of carpet 
and highly polished, reflecting the elaborately designed but scanty 
furniture and the wonderful glass chandeliers that hung from the 
ceiling; and in the three long windows that opened on the canal 
stood groups of statuary. 

During the moment that followed their entrance Clodagh almost 
believed that the room was unoccupied, so wide and formal did 
it look; but a second glance convinced her of her mistake. At its 
farther end four persons were playing cards at a small table, 
partly sheltered from the rest df the room by a massive leather 
screen. 

When their names were announced no one at the table moved or 
even looked round: but immediately afterwards there was a stir 
among the players, and the light sound of cards thrown hastily 
down, followed by a quick laugh in a woman's voice. 


As he offered 


Lord Deerehurst placed a gold coin on number 13 


“Game—and rubber! Well 
done, partner! How does the 
score stand, Tory?” 

The owner of the laugh rose 
from her seat, and almost in- 
stantly turned to the door, re- 
vealing to Clodagh’s curious 
eyes a strong, energetic face, re- 
deemed from ugliness by a pair 
of intensely intelligent eyes and 
a mouth that displayed strong 
white teeth. It was the some- 
what disconcerting face of a 
clever woman to whom life rep- 
resents an undeniable—if an in- 
vigorating — struggle. Seeing 
the little group by the doorway, 
she hurried forward with an al- 
most masculine assurance. 

“ You poor, dear people!” she 
exclaimed, in her strong voice. 
“A thousand apologies! We 
were on the point of finishing a 
most exciting rubber—” Her 
voice broke off short as her eves 
rested on Clodagh. 

“Who is this, Barney?” she 
asked, interestedly. 

Barnard stepped forward, lay- 
ing his hand smilingly on Clo- 
dagh’s arm. 

“ This, my dear Frances,” he 
said, “is a new friend that | 
want you to make! The wife of 
an old friend of mine. ‘You may 
have met her husband—Mr. Mil- 
banke—one of the Somerset Mil- 
bankes—poor Sammy knew him 
well.” 

Lady Frances Hope puckered 
her strong, assertive eyebrows. 

“I believe I do remember 
meeting a Mr. Milbanke, but | 
searcely’ think—” She looked 
serutinizingly at Clodagh. 

“Oh yes. it’s the same! It’s 
the same!” Barnard’s _inter- 
ruption was somewhat hasty. 
“Mr. Milbanke is great 
archeologist. He and Mrs. Mil- 
banke are only in Venice for a 
week. I had intended bringing 
you to call formally at their 
hotel, but circumstances—” 

Here Clodagh broke in. 

“You must please, please forgive my doing such a very extraor- 
dinary thing as this,” she said. “It was all Mr. Barnard’s 
fault—”’ 

But Lady Frances Hope cut the explanation short by holding out 
her hand. 

“You are extremely welcome!” she said, cordially. “ And if 
the truth must be told I owe you a debt of gratitude for saving 
me an afternoon call. It’s a hundred times pleasanter to meet like 
this. Now, let me see! You play bridge, of course. We can make 
up another four.” 

She glanced over her guests with an organizing eye. 

Clodagh stepped forward deprecatingly and cast a beseeching 
look at Barnard. But in the slight pause that followed it was 
Lord Deerehurst who came to her rescue. 

“Mrs. Milbanke has just been confessing to us that she never 
plays ecards,” he said, smoothly. “If you will go on with your 
game, Lady Frances, I shall do my best to amuse her.” 

He turned his unemotional glance from one to the other. 

The surprise that his announcement had brought to their host- 
ess’s face changed instantly to an expression of hospitality. 

“No! No, indeed!” she cried. “ I would infinitely prefer to talk 
to Mrs. Milbanke. Come!” she added, smiling at Clodagh. “Come 
and let me introduce you to these bridge-playing people. Per- 
haps they will convert you.” 

She laughed, and, followed by the four,@moved across the salon. 

At their approach the three at the card-table—two women and 
a man—turned to look at them, and the last, a square - built, 
thick-set youth, wearing a pince-nez and possessing a quick, in- 
quisitive manner, rose to his feet. 

“ Mrs. Milbanke,” said Lady Frances, “ this is Mr. Victor Luard! 
Miss Luard! Mrs. Bathurst!” 

Luard bowed; and the two women looked at Clodagh, each ac- 
knowledging the introduction after her own fashion. Miss Luard 
gave a quick, friendly nod. Mrs. Bathurst a slow and grace- 
ful inclination of the head, accompanied by a faint, insincere 
smile. 

“ Are you a bridge-player?” she asked, raising a pair of pretty, 
languid brown eyes to Clodagh’s. “I wish so much you would 
take my place. I’ve been having the most appalling luck.” 

Her glance wandered on to Serracauld, Varnard, and Deere- 
hurst. 

“ Ah, here is Lord Deerehurst!” she cried, in a suddenly ani- 
mated voice. “ Lord Deerehurst, do come and tell me what you 
would have done with a hand like this?” 

She picked up her scattered cards and began to sort them; then, 
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with a graceful movement, she drew her skirts aside, and indicated 
a vacant chair that stood beside her own. 
Lord Deerehurst hesitated, lifted his eye-glasg, and scrutinized 
her pretty pink and white face, then languidly dropped into the 
a empty chair. At the same moment Clodagh, Serracauld, 
¥ Luard, and his sister fel] into conversation; and Lady Frances 
and Barnard moved away together towards one of the open 
windows. 

Fer a quarter of an hour the formation of the party remained 
the same; then a slight incident caused a distraction in the assem- 
bly. Clodagh—who had shaken off her first shyness and was 
beginning to enjoy the conversation of her new acquaintance— 
heard the curtain at the arched entrance drawn back, and look- 
ing round, was surprised to see two servants enter, solemnly carry- 
ing a table and a painted board which they proceeded to set up 
in the middle of the room. 

Her wonder and curiosity were — on her face, for Luard 
looked at her quickly and interestedly. 

“Don’t you know what that is, Mrs. Milbanke?” he asked. 
“ Hasn't Barney told you of Lady Frances’s famous roulette? Lady 
Frances!” he called. “‘ Come and initiate Mrs. Milbanke!” 

‘ At the words every one turned and looked at Clodagh. And 
Lord Deerehurst, with a murmured word to Mrs. Bathurst, rose 
and’ came round the card-table. 
“ Are you going to tempt the gods?” he asked, in his peculiar 
voice. 
Clodagh looked round, a little embarrassed by the general in- 
| terest. 
“y “ Well, I—I suppose I should like to see roulette played,” she 
admitted, guardedly. 

o_ bent his head and looked at her with his cold, penetrating 
smile. 

“ Ah, I see!” he said, softly. “ Judicious reservations!” 

‘ But at that moment Lady Frances crossed the room, and pausing 
by the roulette-table, set the ball spinning. 

“Come along, people!” she cried, gayly. “ Fortune smiles!” 

They all laughed and strolled across the room. 

“Come along!” Lady Frances urged again. “Come, Rose!” 
She smiled at. Mrs. Bathurst. “ Unlucky at bridge, lucky at 
roulette! Come, Tory! Come, Val!” 

She glanced from Luard to Serracauld. 

There was another amused laugh, and all the party with the 
exception of Clodagh stepped forward and placed one or many 
coins upon the table. | ; 


Lady Frances’s eyes were quick to detect the exception. With 
her fingers poised above the board she waited smilingly. 

“Won’t you stake, Mrs. Milbanke?” she asked. 

Clodagh blushed, and stepped back shyly. At the same instant 
Serracauld moved forward to her side. 

“Oh, Mrs. Milbanke, but you must!” he cried. 
‘ Again confusion covered Clodagh, as all eyes were turned upon 

er. 

“ No, please!” she said. “ 1—I think I'd rather not.” 

Barnard laughed suavely. 

“Mrs. Milbanke is wise!” he said. “She wants to see which 
way the gods are pointing.” 

“Then Mrs. Milbanke is unwise! The gods are jealous beings; 
we must not treat them with suspicion. I'll stake for her!” 

It was Lord Deerehurst who spoke. And regardless of Clodagh’s 
quick, half-frightened expostulation, he stepped forward out of the 
little circle and placed a gold coin on the number thirteen. A 
moment later Lady Frances gave a short amused laugh, and with 
a dexterous movement of the fingers set the ball whizzing. 

To Clodagh it was a supreme, an extraordinary, moment. Until 
Lord Deerehurst had made the stake—until the first click of the 
spinning ball had struck upon her ear—she had been conscious of 
only one feeling; a prejudiced, innate dread of every game, 
whether of chance or skill, upon which money could be staked; 
but the simple placing of the coin, the simple turning of the pivot, 
had marked for her’a psychological epoch. From that moment 
her feelings changed. With a quick catching of the breath she 
stepped involuntarily forward, aware of but one fact—the keen, 
exhilarating knowledge that the stopping of the ball must mean 
loss or gain—individual loss or gain. 

During the dozen seconds that it spun round the circle she stood 
transfixed; then a faint sound of uncontrollable excitement slipped 
from between her lips. Hers was the winning number! 

As in a dream, she extended her hand and took ‘the little 
heap of money from the fingers of Luard, who had come to Lady 
Frances’s assistance; then, on the instant that the coins touched 
her palm, her excitement evaporated; her sense of elation fell 
away, to be succeeded by the first instinctive shrinkage that had 
swayed her imagination. 

Acting purely upon impulse, she turned to Lord Deerehurst, 
and before he could remonstrate pressed the money into his hand. 

“ Please take it! It isn’t mine. It oughtn’t to be mine. I—I 
don’t wish to play.” 


To be Continued. 


Results of a Literary Invasion 
By M. Ernest Dimnet 


Paris, Fuly 14, 1905. 

ARIS was astonished when placards announced that 

an American professor would lecture in English at the 

Sorbonne, on the institutions and literature ci his country. 

English, as it is spoken in Paris, means mostly conversa- 

tions held by hotel managers, jewellers, and tailors with 
| people likely to pay them well. As a literary medium it is lim- 
a § ited to an exceedingly narrow circle, consisting of a few pro- 
2 fessors and critics, a few diplomats, and a very few “ society” 
people with English or American connections. 

The lecturer who was thus announced was Professor Barrett 
| Wendell, of Harvard University. The audience which attended his 
; lectures was mostly American and English, with a fair proportion 
of intelligent Frenchmen. 

Are there any tangible results of Mr. Barrett Wendell’s four 
months’ stay in Paris? Of course not, except in the form of sev- 
eral extremely flattering articles published by the leading papers. 
When MM. Brunetiére, Doumic, Deschamps, and Rod were called 
| to America it was mostly to encourage the study of French lit- 
erature among literary societies founded for that very purpose, 
and to whose members the French language was pretty familiar. 
The conditions under which Mr. Wendell lectured in Paris were 
very different. Whereas the French lecturers in America saw an 
| infinitesimal number of their countrymen in their audiences, Mr. 
j Barrett Wendell spoke mostly to members of the American celony. 
| In Paris, society certainly knows more English than it did in 
the days of the duchesses whom Thackeray so pitilessly ridiculed, 
but it is English caught from cheap Irish nurses, and innocently 
paraded in tennis-courts or around chatty tea-tables. The in- 
telligent Frenchmen I saw at Mr. Barrett Wendell’s lectures were 
chiefly undergraduates or professors, with a very few journalists 
and fewer amateurs. In reality, Mr. Wendell leaves us as poor 
linguists and about as insular as we were. The number of Parisians 
persuaded by his lectures to peruse Hawthorne or Walt Whitman 
is inconsiderable indeed. 

. Does it matter much? Is it very necessary that we should be 
able to read American authors in the original? TI am not quite 
; sure. Certainly the untravelled Frenchman is unpleasantly nar- 
row when he is not exceptionally intelligent. He has an off- 
hand way of disbelieving what he has not seen, and of brushing 
aside what he vaguely knows by hearsay, which precludes every 
1 attempt at conversation. But the Frenchman, and especially the 
Frenchwoman, who, even without the advantage of travel, happens 
to have received a thorough French culture, is often delightful. 
: They both have the brilliancy belonging naturally to the French 
temperament, not that which is obtained by much friction against 
all sorts of adventitious objects. Such intellects are never averse 
to literary forms different from those to which they have been 
accustomed from their childhood; on the contrary, they often seek 


them eagerly. I have known womer born and brought up in 
quiet provincial towns who possessed an astonishing knowledge of 
English literature and English contemporary history only through 
that admirable magazine, unfortunately now discontinued, the 
Revue Britannique. They assimilated their knowledge instead of 
being absorbed by it, as is the case with people who want to shine 
instead of wishing to grow. For such genuine minds the presence 
of Mr. Barrett Wendell at the Sorbonne will have been useful, and if 
the plan is continued it is sure to be productive of immense results. 

For people so disposed the presence of Mr. Wendell in the first 
seat of learning in France means that attention to this subject, 
combined with the employment of efficient methods, will make us 
in France as open to foreign culture as foreigners are to our own. 
Indeed, in arranging the lectures by Mr. Barrett Wendell it was 
desired, above all, to strengthen the good feeling prevalent between 
the country of Washington and that of Lafayette, to set the French 
nation an example of initiative, and to dispel some prejudices en- 
tertained over here about modern America. In this the effort was 
successful. We know now that America is the home of generous 
enterprise in educational matters as well as in everything else, 
and that keen attention to material civilization and progress is 
quite consistent with a disinterested taste for intellectual pursuits. 
The presence of Professor Wendell in Paris, thanks to the wide- 
embracing initiative of Mr. Hyde, was in itself a capital object- 
lesson. Whereas education is exclusively in the hands of the state 
of France—so much so that individual bounty, a thousand times 
checked, has at last\been killed—in America it is encouraged by 
the generosity of many citizens. Professor Barrett Wendell has 
explained how Harvard has been endowed mostly through indi- 
vidual gifts. What we want is sufficient trust on the part of the 
government of the various universities, to let them manage their 
own affairs, win s¥mpathy, and enjoy the liberty of employing 
possible gifts as they think proper. Towards this end the example 
of America is evidently a powerful help, and neither what Mr. 
Wendell said nor what was exemplified in himself will be lost. 
We may hope that the central power will gradually become less 
jealous of private assistance, and that individual initiative will 
show itself less timidly than has been its wont lately. 

The prejudice, according to which the typical American is a 
matter-of-fact money-maker, has been disposed of by Mr. Wendell’s 
exposé of the literary influence of his country, and of the atten- 
tion given to purely intellectual progress by men who might be 
suspected of minding exclusively their commercial or industrial 
affairs. The anxiety evinced by many American business men to 
improve and extend classical education is evident proof that 
culture and professional skill do not necessarily conflict, and that 
a dangerous fallacy points vut the old classics as the cause of our 
commercial apathy, and a technical education as the panacea that 
should make us infallibly prosperous. 
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Mayor Dunne. “I don’t think I shall uncrate him.”—8St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 


Uncle Sam. “ Hold that pose and look pleasant and you 
will see the little bird.—Philadelphia Press. 


The Czar is taking things as they come.—Ottawa Evening . Uncle Sam. “ Well, let’s try another.”—Pittsburg Press. 
Journal, 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK IN CARTOON 
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Correspondence 


A NOVEL THAT GRIPS 
New York, Fuly 17, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin.—VPermit me to express to you my appreciation of what I 
consider a literary performance of the first importance—Mrs. 
Thurston’s new novel, “ The Gambler.” now running serially in 
the Wreekiy. It stands out as an achievement of conspicuous in- 
terest and brilliancy. 


| am, sir. Henry G. ASHTON. 


MILLIONAIRES AND * COMMON PEOPLE” 


> Greenwoop, La., Fuly 13, 1905. 
To the Editor of Hatrper’s Weeklu: 

Sir,—I notice you sometimes publish letters from the common 
people. I, being one of them, write my opinion on the bequests of 
millionaires, such as Carnegie and Rockefeller. They don’t seem 
to have any real human nature about them or any human feeling 
for the toiling masses. I look on Carnegie’s library bequests as 
something in the way of a monument. They do the world no 
good. Those who want to read have the means to buy books, and 
those who do not won’t, with rare exceptions, read his. 

1 have read in one of your publications that fifty per cent. 
of the children in the New York public schools are suffering from 
starvation. Look at the immense numbers dying every day from 
consumption induced by lack of proper food. What a chance to 
save life with money, and to. die feeling you have been the in- 
strument of saving so many human beings! 

The same may be said of Rockefeller’s bequests to colleges to 
further, perhaps, a knowledge of how to throw balls and pull a 
toy boat on a river, or, maybe, to give learned disquisitions on in- 
fant damnation, the immaculate conception, and resurrection, ‘all 
to be disputed by other learned men supported by those same 
millions. 

It may be answered that this money is their own to do what 
they please with. By an unjust system of political economy and 
tariffs (to give it no harder name) they have become the possessors 
of immense wealth, but, by a moral law, it is not theirs. There 
could ‘be volumes written about useful human ways in which to 
spend surplus wealth. I will close by quoting a line of Burns 
that comes to mind. 


“Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


I am, sir, S. Bryson. 


TO MAKE STUDENTS OF SOCIALISM 


Duauin, N. H., Fuly 14, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I observe in a recent number of your valuable journal 
an expression of surprise that my name should be united with 
others in the formation of an “ Intercollegiate Socialist School ” 
which “aims to imbue the minds of the rising generation with 
socialistic doctrines.” This last phrase is your own, for I at 
least am connected with no organization for the purpose you here 
state. As to the names with which mine is united | am not con- 
cerned; as Theodore Varker used to say, “I am vot particular 
with whom I unite in a good action.” As to the object in view 
it is clearly enough stated in the call itself; the movement does 
not aim to produce socialists, but to create students of socialism. 

It is based on the obvious fact that we are more and more sur- 
rounded by institutions, such as free schools, free text-books, free 
libraries, free bridges, free water-supplies, free lecture courses, even 
free universities, which were all called socialistic when first pro- 
posed, and which so able a man as Herbert Spencer denounced as 
socialism to his dying day. Every day makes it more important 
that this tendency should be studied seriously and thoughtfully, 
not left to demagogues alone. For this purpose our foremost 
universities should take the matter up scientifically, as has been 
done for several years at Harvard University, where there is a 
full course on “ Methods of Social Reform—Socialism, Com- 
munism, the Single Tax,” ete., given by Professor T. N. Carver. 
This is precisely what the “ Intereollegiate Socialist School” aims 
at: and those who seriously criticise this object must be classed, 
| fear, with those medieval grammarians who wrote of an ad- 
versary “May God confound thee for thy theory of irregular 
verbs!” I am, sir, 

THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


LIVING UP TO MARRIAGE VOWS 


New York, Fuly 17, 1005 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Among the thousands of women who have been married 
by the ceremony of the Episcopal Church, I wonder how many 
of them have noticed a certain discrepancy between the husband’s 
vows at that interesting moment and the actual outcome of those 
vows as Interpreted by the law? When the bridegroom asserts 
that “ with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” the bride believes 
that he means what he says, and regards herself as the equal 
possessor of whatever: property he owns. But mark the sequenée. 
The husband, perhaps, dies. The widow finds, when the estate 
is settled, that she was not endowed with all his worldly. goods— 
not even with half of them! Her legal dower is one-third in some 


States of the Union, and assumes various proportions in others. 
This curious discrepancy continues from generation to generation, 
and nobody says anything about it, though the marriage vows are 
regarded as solemn and binding. Should not either the law. or 
the Episcopal ceremonial be altered to fit the truth as it is, and 
not as beautiful but unreliable language paints it? To start mar- 
ried life with a paradoxical statement on the part of either man 
or woman, a vow or promise which the law will later deny, is a 
poor way to begin, in my opinion. 


l am, sir, Rospert BRIGHT. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Cotumsus, Miss , Fuly 14. 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—l want some-advice if I can get it, and | want that advice 
to carry with it some consolation, some hope if it can be so done 
candidly. It so comes about that I have a wide acquaintance 
with the peoples of our country from New England to Texas. I 
have trafficked with them, and enjoyed their hospitality, and I 
think I know them well. 

Now, to my mind, the people of this community are as liberal, as 
patriotic, as highly cultured, as sweet and gentle in their own homes 
as any that I have ever been thrown with. It is a community 
sur-religious, loud-mouthedly so, in fact. We have places of wor- 
ship from the modest meeting-house to the cathedral where fat 
bishops snort and prate of Christian beatitudes. And yet when I 
look at the columns of to-day’s Memphis Appeal I find that the 
subject-matter of the first page is largely devoted to the homicides 
of yesterday in Mississippi—two of them in my own county. 

There was no waylaying, no assassination, no mean advantage 
taken in all this, mind you; but a series of stand up and take your 
medicine street duels. Settlements of trivial differences—in most 
of the instances—with the ready trigger-finger. 

Being to the manor born, the advice I seek is how can this 
homicidal mania be stopped? Can you tell me? 

I am, sir, ' E. R. SHERMAN. 


DOLLARS AND CENTS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Fuly 9, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—On the page of “ Correspondence,” in your issue of July 1, 
1905, Mr. O. H. LaGrange attempts to show that in the civil war 
the South was actuated by less disinierested motives than the 
North, because the South sought to hold its property in slaves, 
amounting to half a billion dollars. 

What about the tariff, a matter purely of dollars and cents, which 
played almost as great a part in bringing on the war as slavery 
did? In the beginning of the differences between. the two sections 
(in 1828) Thomas H. Benton, a strong antislavery man, in speak- 
ing of the results of tariff legislation, said, “ Virginia, the two 
Carolinas, and Georgia may be said to defray three-fourths of 
the annual expense of supporting the Federal government”; and 
on the eve of the war Abraham Lincoln is credited with the frank 
exclamation, “ Let the South go’? where, then, shall we get our 
revenue?” 

Is it not possible that the subsidized, manufacturing North was 
counting the dollars involved about as religiously as the unpro- 
tected, slave-holding South? 

In fact, Mr. Editor (and in all good humor), would not the 
whole world be inclined to titter if some one were to suggest to 
it that the Yankee ever allowed any man or set of men in all 
creation to outdo him in affection for the almighty dollar? 

“ Platform: No Humbug!” 

I am, sir, H. J. STEWART. 


THE CALL OF THE WOODS 


New Fuly 15, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—If your Gorrespondent “ L. P.” really means what she says 
about vacations (I beg his pardon if he is not a woman, as I 
fancy), let her pack up her belongings, close her apartment, and 
make for the Adirondacks, somewhere, for instance, around 
Racquette Lake. She can take up a tent and utensils for camp 
cooking, provisions and old clothes, a gun or two, and fishing 
tackle. She can live as gypsies do, go back to nature and sim- 
plicity, and get strong and happy beyond her wildest dreams. To 
find a suitable location she can consult the officials of the rail- 
road that runs up there. But she will not do this, and I doubt— 
with due respect and apologies—if she really means what she 
says. Js she actually willing to forego bathtubs, electric lights, 
iced grape-fruit at breakfast, and the other things to which habit 
has accustomed her? Would the sight of a deer in a forest vista 
compensate her for the loss of “ civilization”? Would she be 
willing to taste ashes occasionally in her plain camp food; dress 
in old clothes; endure the loneliness and drabness of a rainy day 
in the woods; submit to the occasional onslaughts of mosquitoes 
or black flies; go without daily mails, ete.? Of course, those of us 
who love the woods and find there the true zest of life at its 
best, regard the. civilized amenities as mere tinsel,—but how about 
"ie I am, sir, 

L.. M. ALvorp. 
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The Last Honors to John 
Paul Jones 
(Continued from page 1088.) 


Tench Tilghman, the brave young Mary- 
lander who rode in hot haste from Yorktown 
to Philadelphia bearing the news of Corn- 
wallis’s surrender. The silver spurs worn 
by this aide of the great commander are 
also preserved at Annapolis. 

It is impossible to depict in a _ limited 
space the charm of Annapolis to one with 
appreciation of things historic. Here the 
hands of time seem turned back to the far- 
off days of Lord Baltimore's palatinate, when 
Annapolis was the centre of the gay court 
circle composed of the colonial officials who, 
with theif families and retainers, lent lustre 
to the little capital; and so as we thread 
our way along its narrow streets named for 
the royal blood — King George's Street, 
Prinee George’s Street, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter Street, and Hanover Street—there is a 
strong suggestion of kings and coronets. In- 
deed, one ‘might easily imagine oneself across 
the channel when turning into Fleet Street 
or Bloomsbury Square. 

On the wall of the State House hangs 
Mayer’s great picture, “ The Burning of the 
Peggy Stewart,” which is a typical exponent 
of the Revolutionary spirit which environs 
the last resting-place of John Paul Jones— 
the Revolutionary hero! 


Died of Improvements 


Tue following is told of a patient, a Ger- 
man woman, who, taken seriously ill, was 
sent to the hospital. 

In the evening her husband inquired how 
she was getting along, and was told that 
she was improving. 

Next day he called again, and was told 
she was still improving. 

This went on for some time, each day the 
report being that his wife was improving. 

Finally, one night when he called he was 
told that his wife was dead. Seeing the 
doctor, he went up to him and said, “ Vell, 
doctor, "vat did she die of—improvements ?” 


Not for Him 


Mr. and Mrs. Tiffin had been quarrelling. 
After an exchange of words incident to such 
occasions each settled into an armchair in 
silence. Finally, Mrs. Tiffin extended the 
olive branch by saying to her spouse, 
“Trying as vou are at times, Mr. 
Tiffin, if I had my time to go over, I'd 
marry you just the same.” 

“You would? I wouldn't!” came the 
reply from the depths of the other arm- 
chair. 


A Good Word 


In the old South it was customary for 
slaves who could neither read nor write to 
ask some member of their master’s family 
to do their correspondence. 

One morning Aunt Chloe approached her 
young miss and requested her to write a 
love-letter to Uncle Billy, an aged suitor. 

“What shall I say, Aunt Chloe?” the 
young lady inquired. 

“ D'law! Miss Annie! write it jes lak you 
wus er writin’ to one er your own beaux; 
but I tink notwithstanding is er mighty 
purty word. Jes put dat in som’ers.” 


A Hard World 


“ MAMMA,” said a small girl, “if I get 
married when I grow up will I have a hus- 
band like papa ?” 

“ Yes, dear,” was the answer. 

“And if I don’t get married shall I be 
an old maid like Aunt Sarah?” 

“Why, yes, dear, you probably will,” 
replied her mother. 

The little girl sighed. “ Wall, no matter 
what we do,” she said, “it’s oretty hard 
world for us women, isn’t it? 


WEEKLY 


ING SECTION 


An Anecdote of Dumas 


who was proud of the prices 
his work, was once boasting 


HARPER 


ADVERTS 


DUMAS pere, 
he received for 
of the fact. 

‘Beyond a doubt,” he remarked, “I 
the best paid of living men of letters; 
ceive thirty sous a line. 

‘Indeed, monsieur?” said a bystander, “/ 
have never worked for less than 5000 pounds 
a line. What do you think of that?” 

“You are joking,” responded Dumas, in 
irritation. 

* Not at all.” 


am 
re- 


“For what do you receive such rates 
per line?” 
“For constructing railways.” was the 


answer, 


A Little Mixed 


AFTER a meeting of the parish council in 
a New England town the chairman rose to 
sum up. 

“You keep us here,” he said, “till ten 
o’clock at night, and then you cast the town 
drains in our teeth. You keep us here 
ploughing the sands, and then when all 
decent people are asleep you go into the 
public drains, eausing unnecessary friction. 


It won't do—it’s too barefaced to hold 
water.” 
He Saw It 
An American touring in the country 


with an English friend stopped to point 
out to him a sign-post on which some wag 
had printed this sign: 

“ This way to Squedunk. Those who can- 
not read apply at the blacksmith’s oppo- 
site.” 

The American roared with laughter, but 
the Englishman looked puzzled. After they 
had returned home that night the English- 
man came into his host’s room roaring with 
laughter. 

“Ah.” he said, “I see the joke now— 
suppose the blacksmith were out?” 


Apvice to Moruers.—Mrs. Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allayvs all x cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—{ 


DESSERTS 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borpen’s Eacie Brann 
CONDENSED MILK is u lways have on hand and 
be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book 108 
Hudson Street, New York.—|Adv.] 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—/| Adv.) 


Many Actors and Singers use Prsos Curse to strengthen the 
voice and prevent hoarseness.—|Adv.| 


Pronounce It TheBest. 


Gold Medals 
Chicago BewOrieans Faris 


Grand Prize’ 
St.Louis Worlds Fair. 
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Lea & Perrins'’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Butlers in the best families. chefs in 
leading hotels and cafes and all first- ~ 
class cookscan tell youthat Soups. Fish, 
Hot and Cold Meats, Gravies, Game, 
Salads, etc., are given a rare and ap- 

etizing relish if seasoned with 

A & PERRINS’ SAUCE. Refuse 

John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York, 


A Dozen 


Doctors 


couldn't do you so much good this 
Summer as two weeks or a month 
spent in Wisconsin. There are hun- 
dreds of delightful resorts—fashionable 
watering places or wild stretches of 
forest and trout stream, just accord- 
ing to your tastes—along the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. 
The Summer Book of 1905, beautifully illustrated, 


will be sent free on request 


JAS.C. POND 
Pullman Sleepers General Passenger Agent, 
ale Parlor Cars MILWAUKEE, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Wis. 


Service - System - Safety 


financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa. Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
ot Credit. Collections made. 
Internationul Cheques. Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


No. 59 STREET. 


BANKERS, 


Copyright Rotice 


LIBRARY OF CONGKEssS, ) 
OFrFrice OF THE ReGistex Or Corpyricnts, 
W ASHINGTON, D. C. 
Class A, XXc., No. 119723.—To mit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 10th day of June, 1905, Wendell Prime, of the 
United States, hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following wards, to wit: 
“Our Children’s Songs. With illustrations,” the right where- 
of he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) Hexpent PutTNAM, Liérartan of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBEKG, Aegister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from September 26, 1905. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD, Leading 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oi) industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write forit today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


= CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAS, 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
> in time. Soild by druggists. 
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I1.—The Adventure of the Dorrington Ruby Seal 


+ ORD DORRINGTON, as you may have heard,” said Raffles 
Holmes, leaning back in my easy-chair and gazing re- 
flectively up at the ceiling, “ was chiefly famous in Eng- 
land as a sporting peer. His vast estates, in five counties, 
were always open te any sportsman of renown, or other- 

wise, as long as he was a true sportsman. ‘So open, indeed, was 

the house that he kept that, whether he was there or not, little 
week-end parties of members of the sporting fraternity used to be 
got up at a moment’s notice to run down to Dorrington Castle, 

Devonshire; to Dorrington Lodge on the Isle of Wight; “to Dorring- 

ton Hall, near Dublin, or to any other countr y place for over Sunday. 

‘Sometimes there'd be a lot of turf people ; sometimes a dozen 
or more devotees of the prize ring; not infrequently a gathering of 
the best-known cricketers of the time, among whom, of course, 
my grandfather, A. J. Rafiles, was conspicuous. For the most part, 
the cricketers never partook of Dorrington’s hospitality save when 
his Lordship was present, for your cricket-player is a bit more 
punctilious in such matters than your turfmen or ring-side habitués. 

It so happened one year, however, that his Lordship was absent 

from England for the better part of eight months and, when the 

time came. for the annual cricket gathering at his Devonshire 
place, he cabled his London representative to see to it that every- 
thing was carried on just as if he were present, and that every one 
should be invited for the usual week’s play and pleasure at Dor- 
rington Castle. His instructions were carried out to the letter and, 


save for the fact that the genial host was absent, the house-party 


went through to perfection. My grandfather, as usyal, was the 
life of the occasion, and all went merry as a marriage bell. Seven 
months later, Lord Dorrington returned and, a week after that, the 
loss of the Dorrington jewels from the Devonshire strong boxes 
was a matter of common knowledge. When, or by whom, they 
had been taken was an absolute mystery. As far as anybody 
could find out, they might have been taken the night before his 
return, or the night ‘after his departure. The only fact in sight 
was that they were gone—Lady Dorrington’s diamonds, a _ half- 
dozen valuable jewelled rings belonging to his Lordship and, most 
irremediable of losses, the famous ruby seal which George the 
Fourth had given to Dorrington’s grandfather, Sir Arthur Deer- 
ing, as a token of his personal esteem during the period of the 
Regency. This was a flawless ruby, valued at some six or seven 
thousand pound sterling, in which had been cut the Deering arms 
surrounded by a garter upon which were engraved the words, ‘ Deer- 
ing Ton,” which the family, upen Sir Arthur’s elevation to the 
peerage in 1836, took as its title, or Dorrington. His Lordship 
was almost prostrated by the loss. The diamonds and the rings, 
although valued at thirty thousand pounds, he could easily re- 
place, ‘but the personal associations of the seal were such that 
nothing, no amount of money, could duplicate the lost ruby.” 

“So that his first act,” I broke in breathlessly, “ was to send 
for—” 

“ Sherlock Holmes, my father,” said Raffles Holmes. “ Yes, MP. 
Jenkins, the first thing Lord Dorrington did was to telegraph to 
london for Sherlock Holmes, requesting him to come immediately 
to Dorrington Castle and assume charge of the case. Needless to 
say, Mr. Holmes dropped everything else and came. He inspected 
the gardens, measured the road from the railway station to the 
Castle, questioned all the servants; was particularly insistent 
upon knowing where the parlor-maid was on the thirteenth of 
January; secured accurate information as to the personal habits 
of his Lordship’s dachshund Nicholas; subjected the chef to a 
cross-examination that covered every point of his life, from his 
remote ancestry to his receipt for baking apples; gathered up 
three suit-cases of sweepings from his Lordship’s private apart- 
ment, and two boxes containing three each of every variety of 
cigars that Lord Dorrington had laid dewn in his cellar. As you 


are aware, Sherlock Holmes, in his prime, was a great master of 
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detail. He then departed for London, taking with him an impres- 
sion in wax of the missing seal, which Lord Dorrington happened 
to have preserved in his escritoire. 

“On his return to London, Holmes inspected the seal carefully 
under a magnifying glass, and was instantly impressed with the 
fact that it was not unfamiliar to him. He had seen it some- 
where before, but where? That was now the question uppermost 
in his mind. Prior to this, he had never had any communication 
with Lord Dorrington, so that, if it was in his correspondence that 
the seal had formerly come to him, most assuredly the person 
who had used it had come by it dishonestly. Fortunately, at that 
time, it was a habit of my father’s never to destroy papers of any 
sort. Every letter that he ever received was classified and filed, 
envelope and all. The thing to do, then, was manifestly to run 
over the files and find the letter, if indeed it was in or on a letter 
that the seal had first come to his attention. It was a herculean 
job, but that never feazed Sherlock Holmes, and he went at it tooth 
and nail. Finally his effort was rewarded. Under ‘ Applications 
for Autograph’ he found a daintily scented little missive from a 
young girl living at Goring-Streatley on the Thames, the daughter, 
she said, of a retired missionary—the Reverend James Tattersby— 
asking him if he would not kindly write his autograph upon the 
enclosed slip for her collection. It was the regular stock applica- 
tion that truly distinguished men receive in every mail. The only 
thing to distinguish it from other applications was the beauty of 
the seal on the fly of the envelope, which attracted his passing 
notice and was then filed away with the other letters of similar 
import. 

“*Ho! ho!’ quoth Holmes, as he compared the two impressions 
and discovered that they were identical. ‘An innocent little 
maiden who collects autographs, and a retired missionary in pos- 
session of the Dorrington seal, eh? Well, that is interesting. I 
think I shall run down to Goring- Streatley over Sunday and meet 
Miss Marjorie Tattersby and her reverend father. I’d like to see 
to what style of people I have entrusted my autograph.’ 

“To decide was to act with Sherlock Holmes, and the following 
Saturday, hiring a canoe at Windsor he made his way up the 
river until he came to the pretty little hamlet, snuggling in the 
Thames Valley, where the young lady and her good father were 
dwelling. Fortune favored him in that his prey were still there— 
both much respected by the whole community; the father a fine 
looking, really splendid specimen of a man whose presence alone 
carried a conviction of integrity and lofty mind; the daughter— 
well, to see her was to love her, and the moment the eyes of 
Sherlock fell upon her face that great heart of his, that had ever 
been adamant to beauty, a very Gibraltar against the wiles of the 
other sex, went down in the chaos of a first and overwhelming 
passion. So hard hit was he by Miss Tattersby’s beauty that his 
chief thought now was to avert rather than to direct suspicion 
toward her. After all, she might have come into possession of the 
jewel honestly, though how the daughter of a retired missionary, 
considering its intrinsic value, could manage such a thing, was 
pretty hard to understand, and he fled back to London to think it 
over. Arrived there, he found an invitation to visit Dorrington 
Castle again incog. Lord Dorrington was to have a mixed week- 
end party over the following Sunday, and this, he thought, would 
give Holmes an opportunity to observe the characteristics of Dor- 
rington’s visitors and possibly gain therefrom some clue as to the 
light-fingered person from whose depredations his Lordship had 
suffered. The idea commended itself to Holmes, and in the dis- 
guise of a young American clergyman, whom Dorrington had met 
in the States, the following Friday found him at Dorrington 
Castle. 

“ Well, to make a long story short,” said Raffles Holmes, “the 
young clergyman was introduced to many of the leading sportsmen 
of the hour and, for the most part, they passed muster, but one of 
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Bock’s “Independence” 
3 for 50 cents 


This is an entirely new proposition in Imported Havana Cigars 
—bigger and better value than has ever been given in Havana 


Cigars AT THE PRICE. 


<.* 
~ 


ACTUAL SIZE 


Compare it with any other imported cigar that you can buy 
at “three for a half ”’—for size, full weight and quality. There 
has never been anything like it. It is unique for value among 
cigars 


IMPORTED FROM HAVANA 


The great success of Bock’s “Reciprocity,” 2 for 25 cents, 
which is to-day the best known imported cigar in America selling 
at a popular price, has led to this new and larger cigar, 


Bock’s “Independence” 


3 for 50 cents 


Ask your own dealer for this new “INDEPENDENCE” cigar— 


he will have it or can get it for you very soon, as it will be 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE IN THE U. S. 


them did not, and that was the well-known 
cricketer A. J. Raffles, for the moment Raf- 
fles entered the room, jovially greeting ev- 
erybody about him, and was presented to 
Lord Dorrington’s new guest, Sherlock 
Holmes recognized in him no less a, person 
than the Reverend James Tattersby, retired 
missionary of . Goring-Streatley-on-Thames, 
and the father of the woman who had filled 
his soul with love and yearning of the truest 
sort. The problem was solved. Raffles was, 
to all intents and purposes, caught with the 
goods on. Holmes could have exposed him 
then and there had he chosen to do so, but 
every time it came to the point the lovely 
face of Marjorie Tattersby came between 
him and his purpose. How could he 
inflict the pain and shame which the ex- 
posure of her father’s misconduct would cer- 
tainly entail upon that fair woman, whose 
beauty and fresh innocence had taken so 
strong a hold upon his heart? No—that was 
out of the question. The thing to do clear- 
ly was to visit Miss Tattersby during her 
father’s ahsence and, if possible, ascertain 
from her just how she had come into pos- 
session of the seal, before taking further 
steps in the matter. This he did. Making 
sure, to begin with, that Raffles was to re- 
main at Dorrington Hall for the coming ten 
days, Holmes had himself telegraphe’ for 
and returned to London. There he ‘wrote 
himself a letter of introduction to the Rev. 
James Tattersby, on the paper of the Anglo- 


American Missionary Society, a sheet of 
which he secured in the public writing-room 
of that institution, armed with which he re- 
turned to the beautiful little spot on the 
Thames where the Tattersbys abode. He 
spent the night at the inn, and, in conversa- 
tion with the landlord and boatmen, learned 
much that was interesting concerning the 
Reverend James. Among other things, he 
discovered that this gentleman and his 
daughter had been respected residents of 
the place for three years; that Tattersby 
was rarely seen in the daytime about the 
lace; that he was unusually fond of canoe- 
ing at night, which, he said, gave him the 
quiet and solitude necessary for that re- 
flection which is so essential to the spiritual 
being of a minister of grace; that he fre- 
quently indulged in long absences, during 
which time it was supposed tliat he was en- 
gaged in the work of his calling. He ap- 
peared to be a man of some, but not of 
lavish, means. The most notable and sug- 
gestive thing, however, that Holmes ascer- 
tained in his conversation with the boat- 
men was that, at the time of the famous 
Cliveden robbery, when several thousand 
pounds’ worth of plate had been taken from 
the great hall, that later fell into the pos- 
session of a well-known American hotel- 
keeper, Tattersby, who happened to be on 
the river late that night, was, according ‘to 
his own statement, the unconscious witness 
of the escape of the thieves on board a mys- 
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terious steam-launch, which the police were 
never able afterwards to locate. They had 
nearly upset his canoe with the wash of their 
rapidly moving craft as they sped past him 
after having stowed their loot safely on 
board. Tattersby had supposed them to be 
employees of the estate, and never gave the 
matter another thought until three days 
later, when the news of the robbery was 
published to the world. He had immediate- 
ly communicated the news of what he had 
seen to the police, and had done all that 
lay in his power to aid them in locating the 
robbers, but all to no purpose. From that 
day to this the mystery of the Cliveden 
plot had never been solved. 

“The following day Holmes called at the 
Tattersby cottage, and was fortunate enough 
to find Miss Tattersby at home. His pre- 
vious impression as to her marvellous beauty 
was more than confirmed, and each moment 
that he talked to her she revealed new graces 
of manner that completed the capture of 
his hitherto unsusceptible heart. Miss Tat- 
tersby regretted her father’s absence. He 
had gone, she said, to attend a secret mis- 
sionary conference at Pentwlilycod in Wales, 
and was not expected back for a week, all 
of which quite suited Sherlock Holmes. Con- 
vinced that, after years of waiting, his affin- 
ity had at last crossed his path, he was in no 
hurry for the return of that parent, who 
would put an instant quietus upon this af- 
fair of the heart. Manifestly the thing for 
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‘ness for both. Hence ae ‘ 


him to do was to win 
the daughter’s hand, 
and then intercept the 
father, acquaint him 
with his aspirations, 
and compel acqui- 
escence by the force of 
his knowledge of Raf- 
fles’s misdeed. Hence, 
instead of taking his 
departure immediate- 
ly, he remained at the 
Goring- -Streatley Inn, 
taking care each day 
to encounter Miss Tat- 
tersby on one pretext 
or another, - hoping 
that their acquaint- 
ance would ripen into 
friendship, and then 
into something warm- 
er. Nor was the hope 
a vain one, for when 
the fair Marjorie 
learned that it was 
the visitor’s intention 
to remain in_ the 
neighborhood until 
her father’s return, 
she herself bade him 
to make use of the old 
gentlemaa’s library, 
to regard himself al- 
ways as a_ welcome 
daytime guest. She 
even suggested pleas- 
ant walks through the 
neighboring country, 
little canoe trips up 
and down the Thames, 
which they might take 
together, of all of 
which Holmes prompt- 
ly availed himself, 
with the result that, 
at the end of six days, 
both realized that 
they were designed 
for each other, and a 
passionate declaration 
followed which opened 
new vistas of happi- 
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it was that, when the 
Rev. James Tattersby 
arrived at  Goring- 
Streatley the following 
Monday night, unex- 
pectedly, he was as- 
tounded to find sitting 
together in the moon- ; 

light, in the charming little English garden at the rear of his 
dwelling, two persons. one of whom was his daughter Marjorie 
and the other a young American curate to whom he had already 
been introduced,as A. J. Raffles. 

“*We have thet before, I think,’ said Raffles, coldly, as his eye 
fell upon Holmes. 

“*]T—er—do not recall the fact,’ replied Holmes, meeting the 
steely stare of the home-comer with one of his own flinty glances. 

“*H’m!’ ejaculated Rafiles, nonplussed at the other’s failure to 
recognize him. Then he shivered slightly. ‘Suppose we go indoors, 
it is a trifle chilly out here in the night air.’ 

“The whole thing, the greeting, the meeting, Holmes’s demeanor 
and all, was so admirably handled that Marjorie Tattersby never 
guessed the truth, never even -suspected the intense dramatic 
quality of the scene she had just gazed upon. 

‘Yes, let us go indoors,’ she acquiesced. 
something to say to you, Papa.’ 

“So I presumed,’ said Raffles, drily. ‘ And something that were 
better said to me alone, I fancy, eh? he added. - 

“* Quite so,’ said Holmes, calmly. And indoors they went. Mar- 
jorie immediately retired to the drawing-room, and Holmes and 
Raffles went at once to Tatteérsby’s study. 

“* Well?’ said Raffles, impatiently, when they were seated. ‘I 
suppose you have come to get the Dorrington seal, Mr. Holmes.’ 

“* Ah—you know me, then, Mr. Raffles? said Holmes, with a 
pleasant smile. 

“* Perfectly,’ said Raffles. ‘I knew you at Dorrington Hall the 
moment I set eyes on you, and, if I hadn’t, I should have known 
later, for the night after your departure Lord Dorrington took 
me into his confidence and revealed your identity to me.’ 

“*T am glad,’ said Holmes. ‘It saves me a great deal of un- 
necessary explanation. If you admit that you have the seal—’ 

“* But IL don’t,’ said Raffles. ‘I mentioned it a moment ago, 
because Dorrington told nie that was what you were after. I 
haven't got it, Mr. Holmes.’ 

“*T know that,’ observed Holmes, quietly. ‘It is in the posses- 
sion of Miss Tattersby, your daughter, Mr. Raffles.’ 

“*She showed it to you, eh?’ demanded Raffles, paling. 

“*No. She sealed a note to me with it, however,’ Holmes re- 
plied. 


‘Mr. Dutton has 


‘I’m a dangerous man to trifie with, Mr. 
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“*A note to you?’ 
cried Raffles. 

“* Yes. One asking 
for my autograph. | 
have it in my pos- 
session,’ said Holmes. 

“* And how do you 
know that she is the 
person from whom 
that note really 
came?’ Raffles asked. 

“* Because I have 
seen the autograph 
which was sent in re- 
sponse to that re- 
quest in your daugh- 
ter’s collection, Mr. 
Raffles,” said Holmes. 

“*So that you con- 
clude?’ Raffles put in, 
hoarsely. 

“*~T do not con- 
clude; I begin by sur- 
mising, sir, that the 
missing seal of Lord 
Dorrington was stolen 
by one of two persons 
—yourself or Miss 
Marjorie Tattersby,’ 
said Holmes, calmly. 

“* Sir!’ roared Raf- 
fles, springing to his 
feet menacingly. 

*“* Sit down, please,’ 
said Holmes. ‘* You 
did not let me finish. 
1 was going to add, 
Dr. Tattersby, that a 
week’s acquaintance 
with that lovely wom- 
an, a full knowledge 
of her peculiarly ex- 
alted character and 
guileless nature 
makes the alternative 
of guilt that affects 
her integrity clearly 


preposterous, which, 
by very’ simple 
process of elimina- 


tion, fastens the guilt, 
beyond all peradven- 
ture, on your shoul- 
ders. At any rate, 
the presence of the 
seal in this house 
will involve you in 
difficult explanations. 
Why is it here? How 
did it come here? 
Why are yon known 
as the Reverend James Tattersby, the missionary, at Goring-Streat- 
ley, and as Mr. A. J. Raffles, the cricketer, and man of the 
world, at Dorrington Hall, to say nothing of the Cliveden plate—’ 

“*Damnation!’ roared the Reverend James Pp | again, 
springing to his feet and glancing instinctively at the long low 
book-shelves behind him. 

“*To say nothing.’ continued Holmes, calmly lighting a 
cigarette, ‘of the Cliveden plate now lying concealed behind those 
dusty theological tomes of vours which you never allow to be 
touched by any other hand than your own.’ 

“* How did you know” cried Raffles, hoarsely. 

“*T didn't,’ laughed Holmes. ‘ You have only this moment in- 
formed me of the fact!’ 

“There was a long pause, during which Raffles paced the floor 
like a caged tiger. 

ott y dangerous man to trifle with, Mr. Holmes,’ 
finally. ‘I can shoot you down in cold blood in a second.’ 

“* Very likely,’ said Holmes. ‘ But you won’t. It would add to 
the difficulties in which the Reverend James Tattersby is already 
deeply immersed. Your troubles are sufficient, as matters stand, 
without your having to explain to the world why you haye killed 
a defenceless guest in your own study in cold bl 

“* Well—what do you propose to do?’ demanded Raffles, after 
another pause. 

“* Marry your daughter, Mr. Rafiles, or Tattersby, whatever your 
permanent name is—I guess it’s Tattersby in this case,’ said Holmes. 
‘I love her and she loves me. Perhaps | should apologize for 
having wooed and won her without due notice to you, but you 
doubtless will forgive that. It’s a little formality you sometimes 
overlook yourself when you happen to want something that be- 
longs to somebody else.’ 

“ What Raffles would have answered no one knows. He had no 
chance to reply for, at that moment, Marjorie herself*put her 
radiantly lovely little head in at the door with a ‘May I come 
in?’ and a moment later she was gathered in Holmes’s arms, and 
the happy lovers received the Reverend James Tattersby’s blessing. 
They were married a week later and, as far as the world is con- 
cerned, the mystery of the Dorrington seal and that of the Clive- 
den plate was never solved. ; 

“*It is compounding a felony, Raffles,’ 


Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


Holmes,’ he said” 


he said, 
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AMERICA’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 


The great newspapers of a nation may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. @he Chicago Tribune is the great American newspaper. _ . 

Most newspaper men of standing—and they ought to and do know—will 
tell you Ghe Chiragn Tribune is more carefully. edited and better printed than 
any newspaper ANYWHERE. ! 

Che Tribune has the largest two-cent circulation in the world. 

Che Trihume carries more advertising-—classified as well as display—than 
any other Chicago morning paper. Only two newspapers in the world carry 
more classified advertising. 

Therefore, The Tribune is not only one of the world’s greatest newspapers, 
it is also one of the world’s greatest advertising mediums. 

Che Tribune’s advertising columns are open to reputable advertisers only. 
Its force of skilled advertising men will be glad to help the prospective advertiser 
with ideas and valuable suggestions. _ Information costs nothing. Address the 


nearest office. 


HARRISON M. PARKER 
TRIBUNE BLOG , CHICAGO 


H S THALHEIMER 
WORLD BLOG , NEW YORK 


wedding, ‘but for a wife like .that, hanged 


if I wouldn’t compound the ten command- 
ments!’ 

“I hope,” I ventured to put in at that 
point, “ that the marriage ceremony was not 
performed by the Rev. James Tattersby.” 

“Not on your life!” retorted Raffles 
Holmes. “ My father was too fond of my 
mother to permit of any flaw in his title. A 
year later I was born, and—well, here I am 
—son of one, grandson of the other, with F- 
hereditary traits from both strongly devel- 
oped and ready for business. I want a lit- 
erary partner—a marr who will write me as 
Bunny did Raffles, and Watson did Holmes, 
so that I may get a percentage on that part 
of the swag. I affer you the job, Jenkins. . 


“« Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.”’—LOovIsvILLE CourIER-JOURNAL, 


|HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert = 


Those royalty statements show me that you 
are the man, and your books prove to me 
that you need a few fresh ideas. Come, 
what do you say? Will you do it?” 

“ My boy,” said I, enthusiastically, “ don’t 
say another word. Will I? Well, just try 
me!” 

And so it was that Raffles Holmes and I 
struck a bargain and became partners. 

To be Continued. 


Norway’s Valuable Merchant 
Marine 


THE earnings of the Norwegian merchant 
marine, especially of vessels engaged in the 
carrying trade between foreign ports, con- 
stitute a large portion of the national rev- 
enue. Norway’s merchant marine is fourth 
in size among the merchant marines of the 
world, being exceeded only by those of the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Germany. Its total. tonnage is nearly 1¥, 
million tons, as against 625,000 tons for 
Sweden. Its total earnings in 1902 were 
29.7 million dollars, as against 13.4 millions 
earned by Swedish merchantmen, while the 
amounts earned by Norwegian vessels, in 
carrying freight between foreign ports only, 
was $22,375,000, as against $3,644,000 
earned by Swedish vessels for similar serv- 
ices. 


This is ‘he cook-book of the 2zoth century. There is no other cook-book which is 
made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger guides, 
so that you can turn instantly to what you want. It contains a comprehensive 
number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking authorities of 
the world. The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or otherwise. 


No difficulty in following its TIMEs. 
‘About the last word in cooking, it is so complete.”°—(N. Y.) Pusnic Optnton. 


Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Prepared Leather Cloth 
Illustrated, $1.50 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED 1N THE SOHMER BUILDING 
PIPTH AV CORNER 22d STREET 
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If BALDNESS 


were caused by 


DISEASE 


a Cure would have long ago 
been found. 


By exercising the arms we build up 
muscle—not by outside applications of 
medicine. The arms, the body and the 
lower limbs can be exercised at will— 
but the scalp requires mechanical aid. 
Exercise makes the blood circulate, lack 
of exercise makes it stagnate. The 
Vacuum method is the kind of exercise 
that makes the blood circulate. It gen- 
tly draws the rich blood to the’scalp and 
feeds the shrunken hair roots. This 
causes the hair to grow. It is the 
simple, common-sense principle of 
physical culture applied to the scalp. 


Our Guarantee 
(backed by the Bank): 


We will send you by prepaid express an 
Evans Vacuum Cap, allowing you ample 
time to prove its virtue, and all we ask 
of you is to deposit the price of the ap- 
pliance in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis 
during the trial period, subject to your 
own order. Tf you do not cultivate a 
‘sufficient growth of hair to convince you 
that this method is effective, simply notify 
the bank and they will return your deposit. 
All orders are sent through the bank. 
We have no travelling agents or repre 
sentatives. 


A sixteen-page book, illus- 
trated, will be sent you free. 


Evans 
Vacuum 
Cap Co. 


667 
Fullerton 
Building 


St. Louis 


The Silence of 
Mrs. Harrold 


By S. M. GARDENHIRE 


The story of a woman who could keep a secret—as fas- 
cinating as a detective story, with a plot en- 
tirely original in the annals of fiction. 

Price, $1.50 


HarRPerR & BROTHERS, NEw YORK 
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A Union of Nations 
(Continued from page 1083.) 


the one on which the Swedish people, under 
political leaders whose conduct I have al- 
ready described, have themsélves insisted. 

' Hoping that these two misunderstandings 
may not lead to a third, which would great- 
ly endanger the future of the north, I say 
that the aim of the three northern people 
must be to come together. They only com- 
prise nine millions, and they have only one 


-enemy—the Russian desire for expansion. 


It would be an unheard-of piece of folly 
if the dissolution of the union, which greatly 
furthers this aim, should be seized upon by 
Swedish Chauvinism as a pretext for pre- 
venting it. The Swedish people—strongest 
in numbers and richest in historical renown 
—miist take the lead in this matter. Our 
continual strife within the union has hither- 
to been an obstacle to broad views, and it 
can only be when there are these equally in- 
dependent nations that the natural desire 
to stand shoulder to shoulder will become 
universal. 

Some of the foremost men of the north— 
such as Bishop Grundtwig in Denmark and 
the historian P. A. Munch in Norway—have, 
from the middle of the last century on- 
wards, advocated an*“alliance between the 
Teutonic races, and the bearers of the ban- 
ner of peace in the north have taken up the 
idea, seeing that the best and surest ap- 
proach to universal peace—the highest aim 
of all noble souls—lies by such a road. 

It is but natural that the small nations 

should take the iniative in educating peo- 
ple’s minds up to the point where thought 
shall become an irresistible power. For, 
standing as they do outside the quarrels and 
strifes in which the larger nations are con- 
— engaged, this becomes their natural 
role. 
I am, as I take this opportunity of re- 
peating, longing for the time to come when 
far-seeing men and women in Great Britain, 
in the United States of America, in Hol- 
land, in Relgium, in Luxemburg, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Germany, Denmark, and 
Sweden and Norway shall form a_ society 
which will live for and in this great ideal. 
However hopeless the present may appear, 
the formation of such a society will surely 
lead to the attainment of this great end. 

I would dwell, in fine, upon this view of 
unity and peace among nations, and the 
sharp contrast afforded by the energy of the 
Chauvinists, who, from their narrow hovels, 
are constantly creating internal strife. The 
one is like the broad, inspiring, life-giving 
ocean of the world. Of the other and its 
nature I will say nothing. 


Fifty Years of Progress in 
America 
- (Continued from page 1085.) 


shipboard, or in remote regions where com- 
munication was infrequent or irregular. To- 
day the poorest cabin yard is littered with 
tin cans, while the tables of the rich owe 
to the canning industry many of their best 
foods. 

Market - vegetable production averages 
$57 35 per acre for the national crop. In 
the North Atlantic States it is $80 11, and 
in Massachusetts $135 45. The other ex- 
treme is in the South Atlantic States— 
$47 18 per acre, with the minimum in Dela- 
ware at $33 64. Proportionally, while veg- 
etables are only 8.3 per cent. of the value 
of all crops, in Rhode Island their value is 
34.9 per cent.: in New Jersey, 30.7 per cent. ; 
in Massachusetts, 26.1 per cent. Then fol- 
low Maine, Florida, Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Maryjand to reach New York, where the 
proportion reaches only 18.1 per cent. 

Ten vears after the first permanent set- 
tlement the colonists had gone mad over the 
production of tobacco as men go mad over 
newly discovered gold-fields. All available 
space, even in their streets and in the “ pub- 
lic square,” was planted with that one crop. 
Tobaceo could be,sold for gold in Europe, 
or exchanged for food, clothing, furniture, 
and all the needs of the New World life. 
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From that wild beginning, on through all 
colonial history, now up, now down, yet ever 
present in persistent interest, tobacco heli 
a leading place among colonial farm products 
in Maryland’ and Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. It paid little heed to either the Revo- 
lutionary war or the formation of the Con- 
stitution. In 1812 the demand in foreign 
countries for dark-colored tobacco became so 
great that artificial heat was employed in 
curing. In this way the piebald, or spangled, 
tobacco of Virginia was introduced. Shortly 
after 1828 flues and charcoal began to super- 
sede open wood fires, and by 1865 that meth- 
od supplied the full product of the popular 
bright yellow sorts used for cigarette, plug, 
and twist wrappers. In 1852, on a sandy 
ridge, in Caswell County, North Carolina, 
the first crop of “ lemon-yellow” was pro- 
duced. Practically abandoned during the 
civil war, it came forward again afterward, 
and in 1876 there were 43,000 acres of it 
planted, yielding twenty million pounds. 

Next smaller, in dollars, than the tobacco 
crop is the sugar crop. The first hundred 
years of American colonial life were almost 
entirely sugarless. Even in Europe sugar 
was a costly luxury and article of medicine 
only till the eighteenth century. Toward a 
hundred years after the landing of the May- 
flower, sugar production began in the West 
India Islands, and in 1795 the first sugar 
was grained in Louisiana. The writer re- 
members clearly the ordinary price of fifteen 
cents per pound for yellow “ muscovado ” 
sugar, in the country stores of western New 
York State, in the early fifties, as well as 
the introduction of the wonderful product 
known as “loaf sugar” (white) at a later 
period, 

Although beet-sugar production in 1900 
was less than that of sorghum, it is now 
about three times as great. At to maple 
sugar, its day is doomed. Too much arti- 
ficial maple, too much excellent refined 
sugar, too much delicious candy in a thou- 
sand tempting forms. The largest producers 
in 1900 were Vermont with $460,000 of 
maple sugar, and Ohio with $610,000 of 
maple syrup,- The first successful production 
of sugar in Hawaii was in 1836, and to-day 
over five hundred million pounds is the an- 
nual crop. , 

The first greenhouse in America was built 
in New York in 1764. About 1825 glass 
roofs began to take the place of wood. Other 
improvements followed in quick earnest, and 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, and 
Charleston were the leaders. In 1866 Peter 
Henderson issued the fifst important book 
on floriculture. Ten years later specializa- 
tion began, and progress became phenomenal, 
and so continues. Were the land under glass, 
96,200,000 square feet, brought into one great 
greenhouse a hundred feet wide, it would 
be over one hundred and eighty miles in 
length, and New York State would occupy 
the first twenty-three miles, while the other 
leading States would not occupy so many 
miles less. Gardening, - floriculture, and 
greenhouses easily suggest the kindred in- 
dustry of furnishing young trees for both 
ornament and fruit. The United States 
government, in its Departnrent of Agri- 
culture, has established extensive nursery 
operations, and is conducting operations on 
a gigantic scale, to improve all sorts of fruit 
trees, shrubs, and vines, and to improve and 
originate ornamental trees, and to stock 
thousands of treeless prairie tracts with 
forest trees for timber, and nut trees for 
food and commercial profit. 

“A new broom sweeps clean.” Therefore 
the fifty-four million new brooms made from 
the ninety-one million pounds of broom-corn 
grown in 1900 should have put Uncle Sam's 
big home in “ company condition ” all round. 
This suggestion is enforced by the fact that 
in the ten years, 1890-1900, while our popu- 
lation increased only about twenty-two per 
cent., our broom-corn crop more than dou- 
bled. Illinois is the great broom-corn State. 
growing two-thirds of the entire crop, and 
Kansas grows one-third of the balance. The 
railroads have to provide a train consisting 
of one thousand cars to move the Illinois 
crop to the Eastern States. To supply all of, 
Uncle Sam’s housekeepers with brooms costs 
the tidy sum of some twenty million dol- 
lars, but the farmer pockets only about one- 
fifth of that amount, the other four-fifths be- 
ing divided among the railroads, manufac- 
turers, salesmen, and merchants. 
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Lost 
By Burges Johnson 


Tuey tell me, when I lose a thing, 
No one’s at fault but me; 

It’s just because I’m carelesser 
’'N what I ought to be. 

But there are happenin’s that show 
It isn’t true a bit,— 

‘Cause when a thing gets lost, | know 
It’s part the fault of it. 


‘Cause often when I’m in the house 
For just a little while, 

[I put my cap an’ ball an’ such 
All in a little pile. 

Then when I’m in a rush to go, 
And hurry right to where 

| left ‘em, it’s “most always so 
That one of ’em’s not there! 


And while we hunt with all our might, 
The thing we're looking for 
ls hid, I’m sure, just out of sight 
An’ laughin’ more an’ more. 
‘Cause it can hear us goin’ wrong 
An’ sayin’, “ Where d’you 8’ pose 
That old thing is?” An’ all along 
It’s happy, ‘cause it knows! 


A Theory of Magnetism 


Tne old theory that ferromagnetism was 
a property of the chemical atom seems to be 
seriously questioned as a result of a num- 
ber of recent experiments with magnetic 
alloys not containing iron. It would appear 
from these studies that magnetism depends 
upon molecular structure rather than upon 
any fundamenta! characteristics of an atom 
of a given element. This conclusion is 
reached after a series of experiments where 
alloys of manganese, copper, and aluminium 
with a trace of carbon, silicon, and iron 
were found to possess all the magnetic 
properties of the ferromagnetic materials, 
even to the extent that they could be per- 
manently magnetized. It is assumed that in 
such an alloy a similar grouping of the 
molecules takes place as in the ease of the 
magnetic metals, and magnetization consists 
in arranging or disturbing the position of 
these molecular magnets. 

If it is possible by further investigation 
and experiment to gain some knowledge of 
this molecular structure, it may be possible 
to construct alloys which are as magnetic 
or even more magnetic than iron. This has 
an important bearing on electrical engineer- 
ing, as it means that smaller masses of 
metal can be used, and when these are in 
the form of moving parts much less agen 
will be required to drive them. Indeed, 
many practical advantages and aemesiee 
are suggested by this line of reasoning that 
additional researches in this field are await- 
ed by physicists and engineers with consid- 
erable interest. 


The Trade of Scandinavia 


SWEDEN imports about 142 million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise annually, about 6, 
millions being from the United States, and 
Norway imports about 78% million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise, a little less than 5 
millions being supplied by the United States. 
The exports from Sweden in the latest avail- 
able year were 1181 million dollars in value, 
about 31, millions having been taken by the 
United States, while from Norway the ex- 
ports were 46% million dollars in value, 
of which less than 2 millions were imported 
by the United States. 

While no gold or silver bullion appears to 
have been sent to or received from Sweden 
or Norway, United States Consul Bergh, at 
Gottenborg, reports incoming money orders 
to the value of $2,500,000 sent from the 
United States to Sweden during 1904, and 
outgoing money orders to the value of $500.- 
000 sent from Sweden to this country, a net 
movement of $2,000,000 to Sweden from the 
United States during a sing,e year. 


HARPER’S WEERLY 


RIFLES FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING. 


Winchester rifles are not the choice of any one special class, but of all 
intelligent sportsmen who go to the woods, the plains, or the mountains 
in quest of game. They are designed to handle all calibers and types of 
cartridges, to meet the requirements of all kinds of shooting, and can always 
be counted on to shoot where they are pointed when the trigger is pulled. 
Winchester rifles and Winchester cartridges are made for one another. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


A JAPANESE LOVE STORY 


The Wooing of Wistaria 


By ONOTO WATANNA, Author of “A Japanese Nightingale” $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


IKE A SHOT OUT OF A GUN goes S : 


the “20th Century Limited” on the new 


York, The magnificent speed performance of 
these trains may readily be likened to one of those 
huge projectiles shot out of the giant guns of 
modern times, 

To the business man this service means a 
greater saving of time, and that to all intents he 
is no more out of touch with his business inter- 
ests than though he had simply left his office 
for home. 

Starting in either city from stations loca- 


ted in the very heart ofthe business dis- 
trict, the hours of departure from and ar- Vi, CHICAGO 
rival at both Chicago and New York SSS, and 
are adjusted so as to afford an entire VY, 
day for business before departure hy 
and an arrival in either city at a NEW “YORK 
correct hour for the following 
day's business. 

These trains represent the 


highest development of per- “Twentieth 


fection in elegance and con- 

venience of appointments . 
and although covering Aa Century Limit 
distance at a sustained La 

speed of about 60 miles 


per hour, the well- 

known excellence Se Lake Shore 

physical con- 
dition assures ; | New York Central 
perfect com- 
fort to the 
traveler 


18 Hour Service 


CENTRAL TIME EASTERN TIME 
Lv Chicago, daily 2.30 pm Lv New York, daily 3.30 pm 


Ar New York, daily 9.30 am Ar Chicago, daily %.0am 


«Most comfortable fast 
service route in America 


C. F. Day, Manager 
ago, 
A. J. SmMrrs, Passenger Agent 
Olevelaad, O. 
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